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Author of “ Blair Athol,” &. 3 vols, [This day. 


LOGIE TOWN. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. 


“The best novel dealing with domestic life in the North that has been pub- 
lished for a decade.”—Academy. 
“ Readable right through, ingenious, and well told.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A TERRIBLE LEGACY. By G. Webb 
APPLETON, 68, 
Pia ae and from first to last absorbs the attention.””~—Morning 


THIS MAN’S WIFE. By George Manville 
Fryx. 3 vols. 
“Exciting, cleverly told, and eminently readable.”—Academy. 


A TANGLED CHAIN. By J. E. Panton. 
2 vols, 
“ Distinctly original.’’—Morning Post. 
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IMPORTANT WORK on COLONIAL DEFENCES. 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES and NEW 


GUINEA. Compiled from the Papers of the late Major-General Sir Peter 
Scratcu ey, R.E., K.C.M.G., Defence Adviser to the Australasian Colonies, 
and her Majesty’s Special Commissioner for New Guinea. By C. Kintocy 
Cooke, B.A., LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait 
and Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s. 


The Morning Post says :—‘* Mr. Kinloch Cooke, in a book entitled ‘ Australian 
Defences and New Guinea,’ deals very clearly and concisely with the gradual 
development of the military and naval defences of the Australasian Colonies.” 
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Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


St. PAUL'S TWO EPISTLES to the 


CORINTHIANS, a COMMENTARY on. By the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D., 
Rector of Great Leghs, Essex, Hon. Canon of St. Albans, formerly Principal 
of Bishop's College, Calcutta, and Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Demy 
8vo0. [Neat week. 
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Wituiam Mitiiaan, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Aberdeen, Author of “The Resurrection of Our Lord,” &c. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


On LIGHT. The Burnett Lectures. By 


GEORGE GABRIEL StToKEs, M.A., P.R.S., &., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 
Three Courses—1, On the NATURE of LIGHT. 2. On LIGHT as a MEANS of 
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NEW NO VEL_Lsée 
An EVIL SPIRIT. By Richard Pryce, Author of ‘‘ Dieu- 


donnée,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘This story is the work of an original and versatile writer. Its chief figure is 
Isabel Gordon, whose pathetic history is told in words so clear and melodious that 
it comes like the hearing of solemn music.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The MASSAGE CASE. By Cyril Bennett. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. [Now ready. 


A CHOICE of CHANCE. By William Dodson. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


A CRYSTAL AGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. [Neat week. 


“The creation of a clever and poetical fancy......We have read it with growing 
pleasure.” —Saturday Review. 


WARRING ANGELS. By T. H. Penguin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 
- Marked by freshness of treatment and skill in the delineation of character.’”’ 
—Leeds Mercury. 


A LITTLE SUMMER SHOWER. By Mrs. 
BuiaapEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“Should any one be asked the name of a book which girls entering the world 
may read with profit, and their elders with pleasure, he or she may safely 
recommend ‘ A Little Summer Shower.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


George 


SPIRIT WORKERS in the HOME CIRCLE: an Auto- 
biographic Narrative of Psychic Phenomena in Family Daily Life, extending 
over a period of Twenty Years. By MorELL THEOBALD, F.C.A. Demy 8vo, 
10s 6d, [Now ready. 


SECOND EDITION.—Dr. SAMUEL COX’S THIRD SERIES of 
*“EXPOSITIONS.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


“Dr, Cox is always interesting and well worth reading, even when one disagrees 
with him ; but in the present volume there is comparatively little to dislike, and 
very much to thoroughly enjoy and be thankful for.”’— Record, 


ESSAYS by the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 
ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By the Author of ‘One 


Generation of a Norfolk House,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“Some will admire most the cheery humour, the racy dialect, the shrewd 
comwmon-sense that pervades these characteristic protests against an age blindly 
devoted to urban liie.”—Academy. 


JOTTINGS from JAIL. Notes and Papers on Prison 
Mattern. By Rev. J. W. Horstry, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s 6d. 

**The volume is crammed with facts, figures, reminiscences, and suggestions,’— 

Christian World, 


OUR CHRISTIANITY TESTED by the IRISH QUESTION. 
p> leg tyreng Boe ig a aad of “John Grey of Dilston,” *‘ Life of 


By the AUTHOR of “HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 
MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account of the Religion 


and Life of the Hindus in Northern India, By W. J. Wiking, of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of ** Hindu Mythology—Vedic and Puranic.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
**He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit, and though he does not let 
us forget his calling, he is intent on higher objects than merely to demonstrate 
the arduous task undertaken,by the missionary in India,.”—Saturday Review, 


With PREFATORY NOTICE by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
ANNE GILCHRIST: her Life and Writings. Edited by 


HERBERT HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. Second Edition, 12 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

“A biography of a good and clever woman...... Here we find a kind, friendly and 
humorous, if splenetic, Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs. Carlyle ; and afriendly 
and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These characteristics, so unlike the 
Carlyle of the too copious memoirs, so unlike the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme 
incomprise, so unlike the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.’’—Daily News 
(leader). 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from Berlin and from 
the Lives of their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany. By DororHrea RoseErts. Second Edition, with 8 Original Por- 
traits and 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 

**This deeply interesting work...... Much praise is due to the author of this 
work for the intelligence with which she has collected in a limited space all the 
princtpal facts of these * Two Royal Lives.’ "—Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
The MOORS in SPAIN. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Author 


of “ Studies in a Mosque,” “Coins and Medals: their Place in History and 
Art,” &c. Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Recently published, and uniform with above. 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, 
Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” & 
“The narrative of events is rapid, clear, and often happily illustrated by a 
suggestive reference to modern instances and analogies.’’—Scotsman, 
Other Volumes in the Same Series, 
The Jews. | Germany. | 


Rome. | Carthage. 
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WORKS BY MR. RUSKIN:— 


NOW READY. 


PRATERIT A: 


OUTLINES OF SCENES AND THOUGHTS PERHAPS WORTHY OF 
MEMORY IN MY PAST LIFE, 


An Autobiography in 3 vols., each covering twenty years, in 12 
*''ls each chapter. ane chapters each, 


VotumeE I, (can also be had in cloth or paper boards, price 18s.) 
Chap. 1. The Springs of Wandel, with | Chap. 6. Schaffhausen and Milan, 


Steel Engraving (“ My » 7. Papa and Mamma, 
Two Aunts.’’) x» 8. Vester, Camenae, 
»» 2. Herne Hill Almond Blossoms, »» _9. The Col de la Faucille, 
» 3%. The Banks of Tay. »» 10. Quem tu Melpomene, 
»» 4. Under New Tutorships. »» 11. Christ Church Choir, 
»» © Parnassus and Plynlimmon. x 12, Rosslyn Chapel. 
Votume II, 


Chap. 8. The State of Denmark, 

9. The Feasts of the Vandals, 
10, Orossmount, with Steel En. 
graving (‘The OQ) 

Packets Tine) A Dove 
11. L'Hoétel de Mont Blanc, 


Chap. 1, Of Age. 
» 2. Rome. » 
» 3 Cuma, ” 
» 4 Fontainebleau, 

» 9. The Simplon. 
x» 6. The Campo Santo. ” 
» 7 Macugnaga, 


MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. II. A New 


Edition, in 2 vols, With New Preface, Numerous Critical Notes, and Epilogue, 
with Autobiographical Account of the Author's Karly Art Studies. In cloth 
boards, 10s the 2 vols. (not sold separately). Small post 8vo. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures 


to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. With New Preface 
and added Note, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, in cloth boards, 5s. 


SESAME and LILIES. A small Edition of 
the Book in its original form, containing only the Two Lectures, “ King’s 
Treasuries”? and ‘‘ Queen’s Gardenr.”” With New Preface, in cloth boards, 
5s, small post 8vo. 


Small Editions, in a complete form, of the following works, in 
cloth boards, 5s each. 


Munera Pulveris. The Queen of the Air, 
Time and Tide, by Weare The Two Paths. 
and TYNE. ‘A Joy for Ever.” 


The Crown of Wild Olive. The Eagle’s Nest. 
The ART of ENGLAND: the Course of 


Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1883. I. Rossetti and Holman Hunt. II. E, 
Burne Jones and G. F. Watts. III. Sir F. Leighton and Alma Tadema, IV. 
Mrs. Allingham and Miss Kate Greenaway. V. John Leech and J. Tenniel. 
VI. George Robson and Copley Fielding. VII. Appendix, Index, &. Price 
1s per part, or complete in cloth, 83, 4to. 


A REISSUE of the 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices. With the 
Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, 

Prates.—l. The Ducal Palace : Twentieth Capital.—-2. Arabian Windows; In 
Campo Sta. Maria Mater Domini.—3. Torcello; Capital of Nave Pillar, St. 
Mark’s; Capital of Central Porch.—4, Cornice Moulding from a Tomb in the 
Church of 8S. Giovanni e Paolo.—5. The Ducal Palace: Compartments of the 
Southern Balcony.—5s. The Ducal Palace: Sections of the Southern Balcony.— 
6. St. Mark’s : Southern Portico.—7. St. Mark’s: Details of the Lily Capitala.— 
8. Byzantine Ruin in Rio di Ca’ Foscari,—9. Stilted Archivolts from a Ruin in 
the Rio di Ca’ Foscari.—10. Palace in the Rio di Ca’ Foscari: conjectural restora- 
tion.—11. Door Heads: from Ca’ Contarini Porta di Ferro, and in Campo 
$. Margarita.—12. Door Heads: in Ramo dirimpetto Mocenigo.—13. Door Heads : 
in Campiello della Chiesa San Luca.—l4. Ca’ Bernardo Mocenigo: Capital of 
Window Shafts.—15. The Ducal Palace: Renaissance Capitals of the Loggia. 

On Atlas Folio (about 25in. by 17 in.), price £3 3s. 

The original Plates (Nos. 1, 2,6, and 11 of which are mezzo-tints, and Nos. 5 
5z, 7, 8, 10, and 13 line engravings), engraved by Messrs. Lupton, Reynolds» 
Armytage, and Ouff, are in good condition, having had comparatively few im 
pressions taken from them, ‘The lithographs have been carefully reproduced. . 


WORKS BY W. GERSHOM COLLINGWOOD, M.A. :— 
NOW READY. 


ASTROLOGY in the APOCALYPSE: an 


Essay on Bibtical Allusions to Chaldwan Science, Price 3s 6d, in cloth, 
small post 8vo, 


A BOOK of VERSES. Price 3s 6d, in dark 


buckram, small post 8vo. 


The LIMESTONE ALPS of SAVOY: a Study 


in Physical Geology. With an Introduction by Professor RusK1n, D.C.L» 
LL.D., &c. forming the first Supplement to Mr. Ruskin s “ Deucalion. 
Price i0s, in cloth boards, 8vo. 


The PHILOSOPHY of ORNAMENT. Eight 


Lectures on the History of Decorative Art, given at University College, 
Liverpool. Price 5s, in buckram, small post 8yvo. 





*,* These prices include carriage. For further particulars as to these and 
other Works, see Lists, which will be forwarded post-free on application to 


GEORGE ALLEN, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. 
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BOOKS. 

——=———— 
A LOOK ROUND LITERATURE.* 
Mr. BucHANAN is a poet, and as such is entitled to attention 
when he enters the field of poetical criticism. Not that the 
critic’s art is necessarily allied to the creative energy demanded 
from the poet. Sometimes, as in the case uf Coleridge, the 
gift of imagination and the power of estimating works of genius 
may be united in one person ; but generally the two faculties 
are distinct, and Scott, with the most widely imaginative 
intellect of his century, often blunders conspicuously when he 
attempts to criticise. He said, for example, as Collins, another 
good poet and bad critic had said before him, that Beaumont 
and Fletcher surpassed Shakespeare in drawing female 
characters, and he said that in his “tremendous drama of 
Cain,” Byron had matched Milton on his own ground. What 
Byron was as a critic, the extravagance with which he exalted 
the genius of Pope, and how, in his estimate of contemporary 
poets, he placed Rogers above Wordsworth and Coleridge, is 
known to all readers. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his Look Round Literature, has the merit of 
exercising an independent judgment, and the fact that he has 
read much and thought much about things poetical, and that 
his life has been dedicated to literature, justify the respect with 
which areviewer will read any volume to which he has subscribed 
his name. We confess that, while reading these essays with 
much interest, we have read them also with considerable irrita- 
tion, and yet it has not been always possible to ascertain the 
source of this feeling. It is not because we often disagree with 
the writer. Such disagreement is inevitable when a critic 
ranges from Alschylus to Walt Whitman. Mr. Buchanan, 
if he may be regarded as a literary combatant, is fairly equipped 
for the fight; but the annoyance of which we are continually 
conscious while reading his book is due, we think, in a measure, 
toa love of paradox, to a perverse exaggeration in his estimate 
of books and men, to an arrogant disregard of old landmarks, to 
the semi-prophetic utterance of a writer whom we stubbornly 
refuse to regard as a prophet. With the admission that we may 
be wrong and Mr. Buchanan wholly right, we will try and give 
a few illustrations of the way in which the author offends us, 
premising, however, that such indications must be necessarily 
slight, and that not one of them is perhaps of much account 
singly. 

Not very long ago, as some of our readers will remember, Mr, 
Buchanan denounced an article in the Quarterly Review, which 
he was naive enough to confess he had not taken the trouble to 
read. The supposition that because the paper appeared in that 
journal it must needs deserve his reprobation, was a characteristic 
trait, and it is now followed up by whatis termed a “ Dedication” 
to the Quarterly reviewer, which is intended, we suppose, to be 
satirical, but is singularly feeble and pointless, while marked by 
alarge assumption of superiority. We do not know whether the 
Quarterly has ever criticised Mr. Buchanan unfavourably; but 

the animus of the “ Dedication” would seem to justify the 
belief. It is a relief to pass from this opening page to the 
essay, “From Alschylus to Victor Hugo,” which, amidst much 
that is erratic, contains some fine criticism. Yet there is, we 
think, more of audacity than sobriety in bringing the majestic 
simplicity of the Greek poet into comparison with a genius so 
splendid even in its eccentricity, and at the same time so wanting 
in sanity, as that of Victor Hugo. Much, however, the writer 
has to say of Mr. Swinburne’s idol that is full of suggestiveness, 
and for wealth of matter we are disposed to think this essay the 
ablest in the volume. He falls into a common mistake, but one 
against which every critic should protest, in calling a prose work 
& poem, the metrical form being as essential to the poet as 
colour to the painter. Let us admit, with Mr. Buchanan, that a 
prose story may be “as perfect in its way as a Greek tragedy, 
or at any rate, to reduce the question to a closer issue, intinitely 
more perfect than any novelist, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Hawthorne, chooses to make it.” ‘his is possible, but it does 
not remove the essential distinction between poetry and prose ; 
and we object to the looseness of the statement that Hugo has 
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attempted to use the novel “as a vehicle for the highest poetry 
of which the age is capable.” The paper is by no means free 
from the startling assertions in which Mr. Buchanan delights. 
Coleridge se ys, and we should have thought the criticism incon- 
testable, that Milton has thrown round the character of Satan 
“a singularity of daring, a grandeur of sufferance, and a ruined 
splendour which constitute the very height of poetic sublimity ;” 
but in Mr. Buchanan’s judgment, the malignity of Milton’s 
Satan “is that of a petulant schoolboy, and his hatred of 
humanity is irrational and uninteresting.” And he adds,—* This 
Devil is so morally foolish in his didactic wickedness, that we 
have little or no interest in him.” And now the reader shall 
hear why Paradise Lost has become tedious, and its author 
fallen into the second or third rank of poets :— 

“The poetry of the world constitutes one great and as yet uncom- 

pleted Poem, the last utterance of which shall not be heard until 
Humanity has reached the final point of divine knowledge and con- 
summate literary expression ; and the rank and worth of every poet 
is to be determined earlier or later, by his relation to the cosmic music 
of which his song is to form a part.” 
These are “facts,” we are told, that every student of literature 
must admit. We shall be glad to do so when we understand 
them ; at present, we are more impressed by the rhetoric of the 
passage, than enlightened by its meaning. But the dark sayings 
of prophets are proverbial, and this is one of the prophetic 
utterances of which, as we have intimated, there are several in 
the volume. The critic remarks on the “unutterable despair” 
that forms a characteristic of Hugo’s novels; and referring else- 
where to his gloom, he says that he fails to image the hopes and 
aspirations of his age, and is in this respect inferior to Shelley, 
who is the most religious of all modern poets, with the exception 
of Wordsworth. If the reader is slightly startled by this asser- 
tion, possibly he will be still more surprised to find on the next 
page that Mr. Swinburne is one of the army of God whose ont- 
rageousness must be forgiven “ when he speaks, as he so often 
can and will, the lovely language of Sion;” or to learn from a 
paper on Rossetti, that he is “in many respects the least carnal 
and most religious of modern poets;” and to read in a 
note on Zola, that “no living writer has a stronger and purer 
sense of the beauty of moral goodness ;” and in “‘ A Souvenir” 
of Charles Reade, that Trollope’s art ‘was the art of Count 
Smorltork plus the bathos of vestrydom.” And we do not think 
the better of Mr. Buchanan’s critical judgment when we light 
upon the statement that Mr. Matthew Arnold, who “ has written 
charming verses,” is not, “ in the strict sense of the word, a poet 
at all.” 

The most pleasant chapters in the book are those in which 
the author records his reminiscences of Thomas Love Peacock 
and of Sydney Dobell. From the former we quote a short 
passage which will interest every one who has read—and who 
has not ?—Professor Dowden’s interesting biography of 
Shelley :— 

“Nothing can be more gentle, more guarded, than Peacock’s 
printed account of Shelley. His private conversation on the subject 
was, of course, very different. Two subjects he did not refer to in his 
articles may safeiy be mentioned now,—Shelley’s violent fits of 
passion, and the difficulty Peacock found in keeping on friendly terms 
with Mary Godwin. ..... As for Mary Godwin, I fancy Peacock 
never really liked her, and this fact, of course, must be weighed in 
estimating his opinions relative to her and her predecessors [sic]. On 
one occasion at least, he refused to enter Shelley’s house while ‘she was 
in it,’ and was only constrained to do so by an entreaty from Mary 
herself. On the whole, he is just, even generous, to her memory ; but 
he certainly preferred Harriett, if only on the ground of her surpassing 
beauty.” 

Mr. Buchanan’s talk about George Eliot, at whose house he 
was a frequent guest, leaves a most uncomfortable impression. 
No woman could have been more thoroughly gentle and feminine; 
but the way she is made to express the belief she held, is repel- 
lent in its brusqueness, and the praise awarded to her is half- 
veiled with contempt. ‘“‘ What I saw of George Eliot personally,” 
he writes, ‘‘contirmed me in my impression that the Sibylline 
business, both publicly and privately, had been overdone.” And 
upon reading her life, the writer says that the Sibyl is still 
posing, and will not let us catch one glimpse of her real face. How- 
ever, “* posterity is not likely to trouble itself about her ;” “and 
for my own part,” exclaims Mr. Buchanan, “I would rather have 
written The Cloister and the Hearth than half-a-dozen Ltomolas ; 
and I would rather have been Charles Reade, great, neglected, 
and misunderstood in his generation, than the pretentious and 
pedagogic Talent which earned the tinsel crown of contempo- 
rary homage to be speedily dethroned, and, in the good time that 
is coming for Genius, justly forgotten.”” What reason he has 
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to anticipate this good time, the author does not say. Is it 
when the world comes to see in Walt Whitman “a personality 
worthy to rank even above that of Socrates ?” “and akin,” as 
Mr. Buchanan adds, with an exaggeration which to most readers 
will sound like blasphemy, “to One infinitely greater than 
Socrates.” ‘We have other poets,” he observes, “but we 
have no other divine poet. We have a beautiful singer in 
Tennyson, and some day it will be among Tennyson’s highest 
honours that he was once named kindly and appreciatively by 
Whitman.” 

Mr. Buchanan’s reiterated prophecy of a good time coming, 
when literature, which is now suffering under the pains and 
penalties of an “ Inquisition,” shall rise to a new life, is clearly 
not based upon any progressive movement in society as it exists 
at present. On the contrary, religion, we are told, is waning, 
and literature failing ; there can be no doubt that the progress 
for the last decade has been a progress downward, and “all 
standards have been lowered in answer to the popular demand 
for wild mental or moral stimulants.” But there are men 
destined to reform the world, and this is what we read about 
them :—‘ As poets, they believe in all the gods, from Jesus to 
Josh. They believe in Professor Haeckel, and they believe in 
the Cardinal. As men of the world, they turn their ears of 
sympathy to everything human. As students of literature, 
they decline to accept any work as supremely creative or 
authoritative which does not take count of all the forces which 
condition the moral immortality of the human race.” 

As on so many points we feel ourselves out of accord with 
Mr. Buchanan, it is a pleasure to agree with his judgment that 
a book is great not on account of its cleverness, its brilliance, 
its literary pretences, but on account of its wisdom, and that 
the style in which that wisdom should be expressed is one neither 
superficially effective nor openly meretricious, but one which 
“ unites perfect harmony of meaning with sanity of expression.” 
Most true! Strange to say, however, the want of this sanity is 


COLONEL RUSSELL’S MEMOIR OF LORD 
PETERBOROUGH.* 

Co.onet Russet was led, he tells us in his brief and manly 
preface, to write this memoir of Lord Peterborough for two 
reasons. The manuscript journal of Colonel de St. Pierre, an 
officer of the Royal Dragoons who served under Peterborough in 
Spain, has been placed at his disposal; and he has himself “ at 
the present moment the honour of commanding the ancient regi- 
ment” which played a distinguished part in Peterborough’s most 
brilliant achievements. He is not a writer of exceptional literary 
ability, but his present work is one that deserves to be recom- 
mended very heartily to the general reader. For Colonel Russell 
has no false pride, and when a passage from Macaulay or Lord 
Stanhope serves his purpose, he honestly and properly incor- 
porates it in his memoir. He also, with laudible brevity be 
it acknowledged, illustrates his narrative of Peterborough’s 
exploits with an account of the main events of the time 
in which those exploits were wrought. And he supplements 
this account with many interesting notices of social life in Eng- 
land during Peterborough’s career. The pictorial illustrations 
of his handsomely printed volumes are worthy of the text which 
they usefully and charmingly decorate; and of that text we 
may briefly say that it forms a complete and straightforward 
memoir of a man whose claims to be remembered are un- 
deniable. We do not find, indeed, that Colonel de St. Pierre’s 
journal has thrown any light that can fairly be called new 
upon Peterborough’s exploits, nor has Colonel Russell inten- 
tionally adduced any evidence to throw doubts upon Macaulay’s 
brilliant sketch of his versatile hero. His intention was, it would 
seem, rather to justify the great historian’s grand panegyric than 
to impugn it. But his sincerity and love of truth leave us with 
the impression that Macaulay’s pen was overcharged with honey 
when Peterborough was its theme, as it was overcharged with 
gall when Marlborough was. 

We have no intention of writing a précis, here and now, of 
Peterborough’s career, or of trying to point the moral of his 
wasted life and abilities. Colonel Russell describes his hero’s 
successes with a clearness which needs no commentary, and 
he explains that hero’s failure in a way that will meet with 
general acceptance. Far be it from us to hint a doubt or 








* The Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth (Charles Mordaunt): a Memoir. By 
Colonel Frank §. Russell, Royal Dragoons. London: Chapman and Hall, 
Limited. 1887, 
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hesitate a sneer at his hope that Peterborough’s sing m 
have been forgiven, and that his wild and gallant <2 
may have met in the unseen world with that haggle 
and peace which were denied it on earth. A hope lik 
this well becomes a soldier speaking of a brother-solaier 
and to dwell upon the besetting weakuess of a man like Petar 
borough may well be left to a civilian, We shall have a wor 
to say upon that weakness directly, but will defer saying it 
till we have briefly examined by the light of Colonel Russell's 
extracts and opinions Macaulay’s statement that Peterborough 
was to Marlborough as a General what he was to Bolingbroke 
as a writer. This statement, if we do not misinterpret its sco 
seems to suggest that there was something superficial and flashy 
in Peterborough’s literary and military abilities. And compared 
with Bolingbroke as a writer, Peterborough is literally nowhere 
But Bolingbroke’s superiority by no means rests on his ows 
freedom from superficiality and flashiness. It is right, thongh 
to judge so fine a writer by his best; and again and again . 
his Letters on the Use and Study of History, when he is dealing 
with topics of which he is master, he writes with a simplicity 
and force that Macaulay himself rarely equalled and never 
surpassed. Peterborough, on the other hand, though frequently 
vivacious, is quite as frequently dull; and if we aro to judge 
his wit by the specimens of it which have reached us, we 
must make a remark upon it not differing in kind from that 
which we feel compelled to make upon his generalship, 
What he might have done as a great captain it is hard 
to say. For he was never matched against antagonists 
of a higher calibre than those of whom Napoleon so con. 
temptuously said that it was easy to mancouvre in their 
presence. He was successful against these antagonists, and ag 
a partisan leader, is entitled to all the praise which Colonel 
Russell lavishes upon him. But a wide gap separates a General 
like Sertorius from a General like Hannibal; and while we can 
readily believe that Peterborough would never have mismanaged 
an attack as Marlborough mismanaged his at Malplaquet, it is 
impossible to infer from any of the tricks and stratagems which 
marked Peterborough’s campaigns in Spain, that he could have 
changed his attack as Marlborough did at Blenheim. His 
famous capture of Montjuich, which brought about in 
melodramatic a way the fall of Barcelona, is compared by 
Colonel Russell to the seizure of Majuba Hill. It is comparable 
rather to the seizure of I’liguillette by Bonaparte at the siege 
of Toulon. But Napoleon was a youth of twenty-four when 
he made that famous coup d’essai, and when Peterborough 
made his still more famous one, he was two years older than 
Napoleon was at Waterloo. And we mention this, because a 
careless reader of Colonel Russell’s remarks upon age as a 
disqualification for military command may fail to note its 
significance. Ovid knew what he was about when he wrote the 
latter half of the following pentameter, 

“Turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor,” 
and we should probably be doing the poet some wrong if we 
interpret his miles to cover such “soldiers” as Radetsky 
and Moltke. We have quoted his pentameter though, because 
its conclusion might fairly stand as a motto for the ninth 
chapter of Colonel Russell’s second volume. That chapter con- 
tains selections from Peterborough’s correspondence with Mrs. 
Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk. It is crammed, if we 
may use such an expression, with scintillating dullness; but the 
reader who studies it will find in it, if the game be worth 
the candle, the true reason why “peace and happiness 
were denied to Peterborough’s spirit on earth.” An earlier 
letter—which Colonel Russell calls “ racy,” though from 
a man of Peterborough’s mature age it strikes us that a 
less complimentary epithet might suit it better—is worth atten- 
tion as gauging the contemptible character of many Spanish 
men and women in Queen Anne’s days. But Peterborough’s 
inflated dullness gauges nothing more than the depths of his own 
silliness, and the worthlessness of the veneer which Thackeray 
good-naturedly spread over such unmitigated trash. The 
fact that Peterborough, when he penned this trash, was married 
to a woman whom he apparently loved, and who apparently 
also loved him dearly, is one too damning to insist upon. Yet 
we are not at all eager to condemn him and Swift too bitterly 
for the blunder each made in concealing a marriage that he was 
ashamed to own. Lady Peterborough’s life was not shortened 
by any annoyance which her husband’s conduct may have caused 
her, and the main interest of the rubbish which he wrote to Mrs. 





Howard, lies in the strange contrast which it presents to his last 
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letter to the Countess of Suffolk. He was dying when he wrote 
that letter ; but it is full of fire and spirit, and instinct with the 
true courtesy of a gentleman. It is curiously illustrative of his 
character in another way. He describes in it very vividly the im- 
pression which a Life of Julian the Apostate, by a French priest, 
had made upon him ; and from his description it is easy to see 
how entirely the Emperor’s freedom from his own foible failed 
to excite his admiration. It is curious also—for we assume that 
the French priest used Ammianus Marcellinus without com- 
punction—that Peterborough failed to notice how much he had 
in common with the other salient points of Julian’s character. 
We omit the virtues; but Julian, master of himself in every 
other respect, would “still be talking,”—* lingua fusioris erat 
admodum raro silentis.” Peterborough was no such master of 
himself as Julian was when women were in question; but he 
was quite as unable to hold his tongue as the Apostate was; 
and his double weakness, if duly and fairly weighed, suffices 
to exclude this chattering amourist from the roll of men that 
can be called great. It must be admitted that many a worse 
man than Peterborough will be found on that roll; and we can 
cordially recommend Colonel Russell’s excellent memoir of a 
justly celebrated and most remarkable man to all who care for 
the anusement and instruction which good biographical writings 
always have for those who can be so pleasingly instructed and 
so usefully amused. 





GEORGES BIZET.* 

In Bizet, as in Berlioz, Frenchmen have learnt to feel a legiti- 
mate pride, largely tempered by remorse. Neither was able to 
extort full recognition from his countrymen during his life- 
time; but whilst Berlioz had at least the consolation afforded by 
winning laurels throughout the length and breadth of Germany, 
as well as by the secure conviction, expressed in his Memoirs, 
that if he lived to be one hundred and forty, his reputation 
would be all that he could desire, Bizet carried with him to the 
grave a cruel uncertainty as to the fate of a work destined to 
render him immortal. Incredible as it seems to us now, Carmen, 
in spite of brilliant colouring, warmth, and dramatic intensity, 
fell flat before a Parisian public in 1875; nor was it until it 
had been “acclaimed by both hemispheres ”’—until, as the 
statistics prepared at Berlin in 1883 prove, the number 
of its representations exceeded those of the masterpieces of 
Wagner and Weber combined—that Paris bethought herself of 
arevival. Never was a more apt illustration furnished of Jules 
Janin’s saying,—“ Nous ne reprenons pas les chefs-d’couvre, 
ce sont les chefs-d’couvre qui nous reprennent.” It took eight 
years for Carmen to conquer that public who had accorded it an 
icy reception on its first production; but the victory this time 
was all along the line, and 260 performances have not yet 
exhausted the enthusiasm of the audiences at the Opéra Comique. 
Its extraordinary popularity in England is best proved by the 
fact that, in a vernacular version of singular ineptitude, it 
remains by far the most attractive piece in Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
repertory. “Is yon building,” asks Zuniga, in recitative, “ the 
factory at which young girls are employed at cigarette-making P” 
And Don José replies,—“ It is, Captain, ’tis there! a reckless 
crew are they, whom you shortly will see through yonder gate 
come swarming.” ‘They have youth,” remarks Zuniga ; “say, 
have they beauty?” ‘“ Icannot say,” returns Don José; “ they 
may be fair, but for them I don’t care, I think but of my duty.” 
Fortunately, the literary shortcomings of the translation are 
unable to neutralise the charm of the music and the interest of 
the story. This same popularity, however, has caused some 
critics to look with suspicion on the music of Carmen. In the 
spirit of the Roman lover who wished that his mistress might 
seem fair to him alone, adding, Displiceas aliis sic ego tutus 
ero, these purists will not allow themselves to applaud that 
which delights the profane crowd. Such persons—who generally 
judge of Carmen from the “ Habanera” and the refrain of the 
Toreador’s song—would be dismayed to find that the vow populi 
in this instance is the vor Divw, and that the verdict of the 
masses is strikingly confirmed by that of orchestral performers,— 
by whose judgment Berlioz rightly set such store,—as well as by 

distinguished conductors and adherents of the classical school. 
Georges Bizet, who was born in 1838, gave early proof of the 
bent which he inherited from both his parents. At nine, his 
father, unable to teach him any further, induced the authorities 
at the Conservatoire to make an exception in his favour, and 





admit him, though under age. Here his talent soon brought 
him to the front, and coming under Zimmermann’s instruction 
for the pianoforte, he came into contact with Gounod, Zimmer- 
mann’s deputy, with whom he remained on terms of lifelong 
intimacy. At fourteen, he gained a first prize for pianoforte- 
playing, and already showed a mastery of the gift of reading 
at sight which Berlioz pointedly acknowledged ten years later 
in the Débats, calling him an incomparable sight-reader from full 
scores. He took a first prize for organ-playing in 1855; was placed 
second for the Grand Prix de Rome in 1856; was bracketed first 
with Lecocq in a contest instituted by Offenbach, then Director 
of the Bouffes-Parisiens, with an operetta entitled Docteur 
Miracle, in the spring of 1857 ; and in the autumn achieved the 
summit of the ambition—too often, also, the limit of success— 
of all French musical students, by winning the blue-riband of 
the year, the Grand Priz de Rome,—a scholarship entailing two 
years’ residence in the Eternal City. Before he left Paris, Carafa 
gave him a letter to Mercadante, the doyen of Italian composers, 
then living at Naples. Bizet never used the letter, but was 
greatly amused on opening it to find the following sentence :— 
“*T cordially recommend the bearer, M. Bizet, to you. He isa 
charming young fellow...... worthy of all sympathy; but 
between ourselves, he hasn’t a spark of talent.” Rome neither 
disgusted Bizet, as it disgusted Berlioz some thirty years earlier, 
nor did its delights enervate him, though he compares them to 
those of Capua. The first evidence of his industry was not the 
statutory Mass, but an Italian opéra-bouffe, Don Procopio, upon 
which Ambroise Thomas reported encouragingly, while adminis- 
tering a gentle rebuke for the unorthodox character of the exer- 
cise. The score, however, shared the fate of a similar envoi of 
Gounod’s, It was relegated to the shelves of the Institute and lost. 
Bizet was so reluctant to quit Rome, that he contrived to induce 
the authorities to extend the period of his stay for another year. 
A great friend, Guiraud, had just gained the Grand Pria, and 
the prospect of his company was another potent motive for 
delaying his return. A descriptive symphony, with choruses, 

“Vasco di Gama,” and two movements of an orchestral suite, 
were composed during the latter part of his stay, and so, after 
three years’ absence, he returned to Paris to embark on the 
hard struggle for existence to which all young composers 

without fortune are exposed. Too busy, as a rule, to complain 
of the hardships of his lot, Bizet once summed up his career in 
the touching sentences, full of unconscious prophecy, which close 

his sole contribution to the domain of musical criticism. They 

were written in 1867, and run as follows :—“ In truth ...... 

composers are the pariahs, the martyrs of modern society. Like 

the gladiators of old, they fall crying, Salve, popule, moriturt te 

salutant! Oh, Music! what a splendid art, but what a melan- 

choly profession !” 

Mortification at the failure of Carmen may well have 

hastened his death; but it was the fifteen years of overwork 

which this volume narrates which really killed Bizet. At the out- 

set of his career, he did a great deal of hack-work for publishers, 

transcribing for the piano, scoring dance-music, &c., besides 

giving lessons, while he devoted all his scanty leisure to original 

composition. He had actually written a one-act opera for his 

formal début at the Opéra Comique, but withdrew and destroyed 

it when Carvalho, on the strength of a liberal subsidy from the 

outgoing Minister of Fine Arts, commissioned him to write a 

three-act opera to the poem of Yhe Pearl-Fishers, by MM. 

Carré and Cormon. This poem, according to Bizet’s biographer, 

is only redeemed from puerility by a few strong situations ; but 

it served the purpose of firing Bizet’s imagination with the 

visions of the East which it evoked, and which, by the aid of 

intuition rather than research, he translated into music 

glowing with true Oriental charm. The Pearl-Fishers, 

produced in September, 1863, was heard more with sur- 

prise than pleasure, and only reached eighteen performances. 

After a lapse of above twenty years, The Pearl-F'ishers, converted 

into an Italian opera, has achieved a remarkable success on 

the Continent, and during the month of April this year was 

played several times to appreciative audiences at Covent 

Garden Theatre. Berlioz alone among contemporary critics re- 

cognised the composer’s genius, and warmly praised the warmth 

and breadth of his score; while his colleagues, adopting a patronis- 

ing tone, recommended the young writer to try opéra comique. 

Bizet’s next essay was a five-act opera, Ivan the Terrible, com- 

posed in an access of enthusiasm for Verdi, and on the lines and 

forms of that master. But although the piece was actually 





* Georges Bizet et son Zuvre, Par Charles Pigot. Paris: Dentu. 
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draw a work which might have compromised his reputation, and 
the score seems to have formed part of the auto da fé made a few 
months before his death of all the manuscripts which did not 
satisfy Bizet’s fastidious taste. Emancipated from this transient 
influence, he set to work on a symphony, only to give it up 
again when Carvalho engaged him to write a four-act opera toa 
libretto founded on Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. Meantime, 
he had to gain his living by the menial occupation described 
above, and in one letter he tells a friend with great humour 
how he returned to his opera between the task of scoring two 
pieces of dance-music, and revenged himself for the interruption 
by the surpassing vulgarity of his instrumentation. In another 
letter, belonging to the same period, 1866, he says :—“ I am off to 
bed, my dear friend ; I haven’t slept these three nights...... 
and I have to write some gay music to-morrow.” Working con- 
stantly at the rate of fifteen and sixteen hours a day, and with 
feverish rapidity, he managed to finish his opera by the end of 
the year. Vexatious delays intervened, owing to the critical 
state of the affairs of the theatre, and the work was not pro- 
duced for a full year after its completion. This time the Press 
was cordial, but the public cold, and the opera only ran for 
twenty-one nights. Although marked by a certain spirit of 
compromise, and occasional concessions to conventional taste, 
the work still disconcerted the audience by its originality. The 
cast was competent, and the libretto skilfully contrived on the 
whole, though lacking in the fine, breezy atmosphere of the 
original. It is rather amusing to read how a carnival 
scene at Perth is interpolated in the opera; still more 
so to find Bizet’s biographer praising him for his truth 
to Nature in not infusing a Southern colour into this 
scene, but breathing over it “a vague, splenetic perfume,” 
befitting the characters of those engaged in it. But it is only 
fair to add that M. Pigot denounces the absurdity of intro- 
ducing the Duke of Rothsay amongst the revellers, under the 
self-styled title of “ Grand Duke of Acrobats, King of Capers.” 


In August, 1867, Bizet appeared for the first and last time in 
the capacity of a critic, with a contribution to the columns of 
the Revue Nationale, recently started on a new footing. In 
this paper, from which M. Pigot gives copious extracts, Bizet 
formulates the principles which shall guide him in his criticisms, 
and after deriding those who would divide music into endless 
schools, administers a very sound castigation to pedantic and 
partial critics. He is especially severe on the former. “I have 
a horror,” he says, “of pedantry and false erudition. Certain 
third and fourth-rate critics use and abuse a so-called tech- 
nical jargon, as unintelligible to themselves as to the public.” 
From reasons which have not transpired, Bizet’s connection 
with the Revue Nationale ceased with the first number. In 
the following year, Bizet was engaged in the pious duty of 
completing the unfinished score of Noé, an opera by Halévy, his 
master, whose daughter he married in the summer of the fol- 
lowing year. About this time, also, he reduced the operas of 
Mignon and Ifamlet for the pianoforte, besides composing a 
couple of pieces for that instrument. A brilliant performer, he 
never appeared in public as a virtuoso, though in great request 
in more than one Parisian salon. To Carvalho he was of the 
greatest help, in playing at sight the scores of operas sent in 
for his consideration at the Lyrique. M. Pigot tells a striking 
anecdote of the display of this power on pp. 125-7, which, if it 
were not so positively vouched for, we should be almost inclined 
to regard as apocryphal. Liszt had played one of his latest 
compositions, bristling with difficulties, whereupon Bizet sat 
down and played the piece through, without faltering, from 
Liszt’s manuscript copy, in such a way as to force the maestro 
to admit that he had been excelled by the younger man. The 
symphony over which he had spent two years of intermittent 
labour was now finished, and performed early in 1869, but passed 
unnoticed with the Press, though the public gave it a very mixed 
reception. By the end of the year, he had completed Noé, but 
innumerable difficulties hindered its production. The principal 
réles were too exacting for any of the singers at the Lyrique, and 
the opera, shelved during Bizet’s lifetime, did not see the light 
until 1885, at Carlsruhe. Then came Djamileh, a one-act opera, 
founded on De Musset’s Namowna, and foredoomed to failure 
by the unnatural psychological motive of the story. The opera 
was inadequately represented, yet Bizet was not dissatisfied. 
The Press were, on the whole, kindly, though the charge of 
Wagnerism—a regular shirt of Nessus in Bizet’s case, 
according to M. Pigot—was once more renewed. Djamileh 
was only given ten times, the last performance taking place 








on June 29th, 1872, little more than three months before 

the production of L’Arlésienne, a play of Provengal life, to 

which Bizet contributed twenty-four numbers of incidental 

music. It is worthy of remark that Bizet had only caught 

a glimpse of Provence on his way to Rome fourteen years 

before, and yet, by just such another intuition ag had 

enabled him to project himself and his hearers into the 

East, he now illustrated Daudet’s scenes with such truth of 

accent aud local colour that the Southerners at once adopted 

him as their favourite composer. ‘The Press on tis occasion 

were unanimous in praise of Bizet’s share in the work ; but ip 

spite of the exquisite beauty of the music, the play as a whole 

was not a success, Daudet’s remarkable gifts as a novelist 

proving no guarantee for his success in drama, and after fifteen 

performances it was withdrawn. The skill and beauty of Bizet’, 

score will be better understood when it is remembered that the 

orchestral resources which he commanded only consisted of 
twenty-six players. L’Arlésienne was revived with considerable 

success at the Odéon in 1885, and the orchestral suite of the four 

principal numbers has, after Carmen, achieved a wider popularity 

than any other of his works. It is worth mentioning that the 

beautiful chorus of peasants in F sharp minor, reduced toa solo, 

figures, under the title of “ Pastorale,” as No. 9 in his collected 

songs. In 1873, a “ Petite Suite d’Orchestre,” originally written 

for pianoforte, and in 1874, an overture, entitled “ Patrie,” were 

performed with some success; and finally, in March, 1875, his 

last and greatest work, Carmen, was produced at the Opéra 
Comique. ‘The verdict of the “first-night” audience was 

undeniably adverse, and it was confirmed by the Press. To 

explain this want of perception on the part of his countrymen, 
M. Pigot is forced to admit “nous sommes réfractaires 4 
l’admiration sincére et spontanée ;” and adds that the Parisians 
seem to possess the melancholy privilege of suffering from such 
“momentary eclipses of taste.” The charge of immorality— 
which possibly had its origin in the reaction displayed in 
the early years of the Republic against the corruptness of the 
Empire, and which was undoubtedly fomented by the indiscreet 
utterances of Du Locle, the manager of the theatre—no doubt 
contributed to prejudice Bizet’s chances of success. For our 

own part, we cordially endorse the protest made by Bizet’s bio- 
grapher against this charge, and which concludes with the words: 
—“Awork of art is never unwholesome because it addresses 
itself to the heart and not the intellect, because it speaks to 
what is noble and elevated at the root of our frail human 
nature. In art it is the abortive, the mediocre, which is 
immoral,—that which destroys an illusion, blasts a belief 
or a poem. Orphée aux Enfers and La Belle Heélene are 
immoral, not Carmen.” On the divergences of the libretto 
—a singularly well-contrived one—from Mérimée’s novel, we 
need not dwell further than to remind the readers that the 
character of Micaela, ‘the only figure to which the sympathies 
of the spectators can be legitimately attached,” was the creation 
of the librettists, who developed her out of a sentence at the 
outset of José’s narrative. Of the score itself, M. Pigot gives a 
full and enthusiastic analysis, abounding in interesting details, 
For example, we learn that the “ Habanera”’ was written while the 
piece was actually in rehearsal. Galli-Marié was dissatisfied with 
the number as it originally stood, and Bizet, after a dozen efforts, 
at last chanced upon a Spanish air, which he adapted to the needs 
of the situation. Bizet died suddenly in the night of June 2nd- 
3rd, 1875, when Carmen had been played thirty-three times. 
After four more performances, the piece was withdrawn, to be 
revived in the autumn more as a gracious homage to the 
memory of its amiable author, than from the conviction of its 
merit. There were thirteen further performances, and then an 
interval of eight years elapsed, during which, on every operatic 
stage in Europe and America, the work was heard with ever- 
growing success, Meantime, Paris had recovered from her fit 
of prudishness, and having become accustomed to the neo- 
logisms of modern composers, burnt with curiosity to hear and 
judge Carmen from the standpoint of a more catholic taste. 
So finally the revival took place, and Bizet’s reputation was 
rehabilitated by his admiring and regretful countrymen. 


Turning lastly to the manner in which M. Pigot has achieved 
his task, we have.to notice that this memoir, though valuable 
and interesting, is marred by occasional outbursts of partisan 
feeling. We admire and share his enthusiasm for Bizet, while 
we deprecate his attitude towards those who, failing fully to 
appreciate Bizet, have had the courage to adhere to their con- 
victions. The story of Carafa’s letter is spoiled by the gratuitous 
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insertion of sundry details as to the antecedents of that com- 

r, In another passage there is a quite uncalled-for dis- 

gement of M. Ambroise Thomas. In the descriptions of 
Bizet’s music, certain words recur with a wearisome iteration, 
while the frequent employment of phrases like “ pauvre grand 
artiste,” “cher grand artiste,” grate on our insular ears. But, 
withall deductions, we are deeply grateful to M. Pigot for giving 
us so full and detailed an account of a composer to whom, in 
common with thousands of others, we owe the swift passage of 
many delightful evenings. 





THE HISTORY OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM.* 

Tue author of this very interesting book complains that “it is 
little less than a scandal to our industrial literature” that 
“there is absolutely no independent source of information in 
English literature” dealing with the subject of the Factory 
System. It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Cooke Taylor 
will supply this omission himself. No doubt he may have 
other things to do. But the reason of the scandal of which he 
complains is, as a rule, that Englishmen are so preoccupied 
jn making money, that they have no time to write the history of 
the system by which money has been made. Even in the light 
of an “Introduction” to the subject, this book is somewhat dis- 
appointing. It is, as we have said, an interesting book. Itisa 
collection of a number of curious facts, and instructive, if not 
very appropriate, quotations. But the consideration of the 
factory system is the last thing that it touches on. As to the 
factory system in the ancient world, mankind is literally sur- 
veyed from China to Peru; but the conclusion might have been 
given in five lines,—that either, as in most of the countries and 
times alluded to, there never was a factory system ; or else that 
there are no traces or records of it which can help us to under- 
stand the modern system, or serve as guides for the future. The 
rest of the book is taken up with tracing the growth of the 
factory system in England. The history of enterprise and 
invention is well touched upon, but it is only touched 
upon; and as to the condition of the labourer, Mr. Cooke 
Taylor, though he recognises the importance of the sub- 
ject, adds nothing to what Professor Thorold Rogers, the 
late Mr. Richard Green, and Mr. Froude had to say upon the 
subject, The history closes just where the factory system 
begins. There is no allusion to the manufacturing history of 
any part of Europe outside England, except the following :— 
“Foreigners have not been so backward in the matter. In 
several noteworthy books abroad, the philosophy and history of 
the factory system are dealt with in a capable and thoughtful 
manner, though more usually in the interests of some special 
school of economic teaching than solely for themselves.” Then 
Mr. Cooke Taylor adds in a note:—The allusion is to 
the Socialistic economists of Germany, France, and Italy. 
It is unnecessary to instance the works of any of these, 
as they have in no case been made use of in the com- 
position of this volume.” Now, it seems to us that if Mr. 
Cooke Taylor had devoted his time to collecting the facts in 
these capable and thoughtful works, and letting the English 
public, which is so desperately ignorant on everything out of 
England, know what they have written, he would have been 
doing a far greater service than he has done by picking up little 
facts about ancient or barbarous ways of manufacturing com- 
mon things, He might’ even have given us some idea of the 
Philosophy expounded by these foreign writers, unless he was 
afraid of making us all Socialists by merely stating their argu- 
ments, 

Wedo not mean to be severe on Mr. Cooke Taylor. His 
book is written in an excellent and very intelligent way. 
If it were not so good as it is, if he were one of the mere 
bookmakers, we should certainly not have treated him as 
capable of writing what we agree is much wanted, a real history 
of the factory system, or, indeed, have taken the trouble to 
review his book at all. As it is, the book is well worth read- 
ing ; but it is all the more tantalising because we can see that 
if, instead of beginning his history with Tubal Cain, or the 
Chinese Queen who began to cultivate the silkworm in the year 
2700 B.C., he had written even an introduction to the modern 
factory system, it would have been a most fascinating and 
useful book. 

There is much of great interest in the book as it is, and we 
will quote two specimen passages. After contrasting the in- 
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centives to industry provided by the tribal, patriarchal, the 
despotic, and the slave systems of labour, Mr. Cooke Taylor 
proceeds :— 


“What competition there might be in any of these cases would be 
likely to be directed then towards the quality, not the quantity of the 
work done; and some of the finest industrial work ever produced we 
find to have been produced accordingly under the most despotic of 
labour systems, whether the despotism took the form of a religious, 
political, or municipal sovereignty. But the main characteristic of 
the new system was, that the competition was towards the pro- 
duction of quantity, not quality; and that in this direction there 
was at length no limitation set, either by usage or by any internal or 
external law. It was this that constituted its greatest novelty as a 
system of production, as well as its great power as an economic 
force. Herein, also, was its chief defect, either wsthetically 
or socially considered. When there was no external impulse 
to regulate the manufacture, and the greatest freedom in every 
other respect was absolutely assured, the temptation became exces- 
sive to make the competition ever a competition downwards, 
to sacrifice, that is, the quality of the product to the quantity. 
The number of persons who can judge, or who even profess to be 
able to judge, of the intrinsic value, and still more of the artistic 
merit, of a manufactured commodity is comparatively small; but the 
number who require products of manufacture is practically illimitable. 
The great increase of population at home which accompanied the 
economic changes that have been described, and the discovery of new 
quarters of the globe having new and vast populations with which 
trade might be opened, immensely stimulated, if it had not actually 
aroused, this feeling, to which the general political emancipation 
in progress both at home and abroad gave new impetus. The 
mechanical appliances that were presently invented afforded the 
required means to satisfy the increased demand. Unrestricted com- 
petition, therefore, quite naturally, and as it were inevitably, set 
before itself the economic ideal of a great extension of production, 
and not of excellence in it.” 


The curious phenomenon of the violent opposition to the 
machinery which afterwards so much benefited the district in 
which the violence arose, is well described by Mr. Cooke Taylor. 
The opposition arose not only from the spinners or weavers 
who were thrown out of work by the machinery, but from a 
great majority of the employers as well. Mr. Cooke Taylor, 
after alluding to the riots, like that described in Charlotte 
Bronté’s Shirley, and to the still more curious combination 
among certain of the employers against those who employed 
machinery, proceeds to analyse the motives of the operatives :— 


‘‘But for the working classes, so far as their experience of the 
situation was concerned, no excuse is needed ; though it is, of course, 
melancholy that their bitter experiences should sometimes have led 
them into the excesses that they sometimes did. They believed that 
machinery deprived them of much that they valued, and machinery 
did so. It deprived them of some of the most precious parts of the 
poor inheritance that might ever be theirs. It deprived them of the 
freer, more hopeful, more personal existence that was the lot of the 
handicraft worker; of the individual utilities acquired or the apti- 
tudes inherited which distinguished this or that particular man from 
this or that other, and from the general mass. It sapped, or 
threatened to sap, as they saw it then, that feeling of separate 
identity, of self-sufficingness, of pride (in its better sense), that is 
the proper glory of very manhood. But it did even more. Coming 
upon the country, as the new system of production came, at a time 
when the means of communication were under any circumstances 
few and rude, and when every further obstacle which could be 
imposed upon change of place and work was imposed—by custom, 
by education, and even by positive law—it deprived (in trans- 
ferring it elsewhere) large numbers of the population of the 
means of earning their living; it planted famine in their midst. 
This is what they saw, just as the former conditions were what they 
felt. They sawthe labour that they had been accustomed to do with 
their hands, and that was intimately related to every action and 
passion of their lives, performed, and far better performed, by a 
passionless, indefatigable machine : a mere combination of wood and 
metal: without a heart to feel, a stomach to be fed, or tender ties 
or sympathies to be accounted for. There were counterbalancing 
advantages, of course. At some future time those machines were to 
cause more persons to be employed than they had ever thrown out of 
employment; they would from the first supply the operatives with 
the goods they had been used to make themselves cheaper than they 
had ever made them. But what was that to them? They did not 
want to buy the goods, but sell them. They could not wait for this 
new era, for they must exist meanwhile. The due fulfilment of 
economical laws did most assuredly, in the absence of any exterior 
impulse to the contrary, involve their present destruction ; and that 
they knew, and for the moment it was all they cared to know. Thus 
gloomily, amid tumult, fear, and suffering, was the modern factory 
system introduced.” 





TRENCH AND BRUCE ON MIRACLES.* 
Tz two books before us may be held to mark the change which 
has taken place in the discussion on the miraculous generally, and 
the miracles of Christianity in particular. When Dr. Trench’s 
Notes on Miracles were first published, nearly tifty years ago, they 
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were a fresh and vigorous contribution,'worthy of the time and 
of the man. Sober-minded, cautious, learned, and full of 
reverence, they almost made an epoch in the discussion. And 
they are full of interest to the present hour. But many things 
have happened in the interval. For one thing, under the im- 
pulse of Darwin, scientific and philosophical speculation has 
sprung up with fresh vigour and brought to the front a new 
view of the universe, and has constrained all concerned to 
examine in the light of it all their old opinions and beliefs. For 
another thing, the amount of time and thought spent by many 
of our most eminent men at home and abroad on the Gospels 
has been immense, and the bearing of these investigations on 
the‘miraculous element in the Gospels has to be ascertained. 
Other discussions also have taken place which make it neces- 
sary to state the argument anew in the light of all that has been 
said and done for the last fifty years. 


Now, the work of Dr. Bruce is especially valuable because it 
has been written with direct reference to, and with full know- 
ledge of, all the discussions we have spoken of. He is familiar 
with the immense literature of Germany on this topic, and also 
with what has been written in England. He has conducted the 
discussion with few dogmatic presuppositions. He takes his 
stand on history, and works by the scientific method of histori- 
cal investigation. He is a man of large sympathies, broad 
views, and of wide culture, whose published works occupy a 
foremost place in the theological literature of our time. It is 
interesting to hear what a man like Dr. Bruce has to say on 
behalf of the miraculous, when the current against it sets so 
strongly. Literary men like Mr. Matthew Arnold regard the 
belief in miracle as antiquated; theologians like Dr. Abbott argue 
against it, and strive to regard it as misunderstood metaphor ; 
while many assume as a safe maxim that the miraculous is 
unhistorical. Can Dr. Bruce, in the face of all these tendencies, 
defend belief in the miraculous element of the Gospels as 
reasonable, and as worthy to be held by educated men in the 
end of the nineteenth century ? 

In answer to this question, we go at once to what we regard 
as the strongest part of Dr. Bruce’s book; for the bent of Dr. 
Bruce’s mind is towards exegesis, and his main contribution to 
apologetics is exegetical. We do not think that he is so happy 
or so helpful when he is dealing with “ Miracles in Relation to 
Theories of the Universe,” or “ Miracles in Relation to the Order 
of Nature,” as when he is speaking of the Gospel miracles in 
relation to the Apostolic witnesses, to the Evangelic records, and 
to exegesis. In the former, we are reminded that we should 
not describe Dr. Bruce as a speculative thinker, or as a man 
who is at home in philosophy. He is no doubt a thinker of 
no mean order, and we gladly acknowledge his pre-eminent 
reasoning faculty. What we mean is, that speculation and 
philosophy,’as such, do not arouse him, do not quicken him 
to enthusiasm. His sympathies are not moved, and his 
great strength is not strained to the uttermost, by any- 
thing which does not awaken his emotion or touch his 
conscience. In the more philosophical part of his book, he 
is laboriously defending a position, he is rebutting objections, 
and he never, as far as we have observed, takes the offensive, 
nor boldly and freely states his own view. How differently 
he writes when he comes to state the views which have really 
become part of his own nature! Take the chapters the titles 
of which we have enumerated, or the chapters which discuss 
* Miracles in Relation to the Worker and to the Christian Reve- 
lation,” or the chapter on “ Christianity without Miracles,” and 
what clear conceptions, what lucid writing, what gracious and 
persuasive force we find in them! In truth, to get Dr. Bruce 
at his best, you must place him in some clear relation to Christ 
and his kingdom; you must allow him to see that his views 
have a definite bearing on the manifestation of the love of 
Christ, and some helpful relation to the needs of humanity, ere 
you can expect much from him. Thus, the miracles are of interest 
to him not as evidence, nor as credentials for doctrine, but because 
they are the outflow of love, and reveal the character of the 
worker. It is from this point of view that he defends them, and 
makes out a triumphant case for them as events which have 
really happened. 

Into a discussion of the whole of Dr. Bruce’s elaborate argu- 
ment we cannot enter. We select one or two points. We 
notice his way of dealing with the method of getting rid of the 
miraculous element, by analysing the Gospel narrative into its 
sources, and endeavouring to show that the primitive tradition 
had no trace of the miraculous. Now, Dr, Bruce has no sym- 








pathy with the conservatism that never seeks to go behind the 
present form of the Gospels, and is content to deal with them 
after the old fashion of the harmonists. He would place no 
dogmatic barrier in the way of scientific work, nor does he allow 
any theory of inspiration to stand in the way of historical in. 
vestigation. Let us suppose, he in effect says, that by historical 
analysis and critical research, we have found the original 
Gospel ; suppose that the effort of Holtzmann, Weiss, or Abbott 
has been successful,—what then? Have we reached a non. 
miraculous Gospel? Not so; for the residuum is to a large 
extent a miraculous Gospel. As an illustration of Dr. Bruce’s 
way of working, and for its independent value, we quote the 
following :— 

“Among the words of Jesus to which a collector, who had at all 
penetrated into the spirit of His teaching, would be sure to attach 
importance, are those which indicate the high value He set on Faith, 
Nothing is more characteristic in Christ’s doctrine than these utter. 
ances, and it would be a poor collection indeed which was without 
them. But the recording of these would of itself involve the 
introduction into the book of several Miracle-histories, such ag 
those relating to the Centurion of Capernaum, the Syrophenician 
woman, the woman with the bloody issue, the lunatic boy at the 
Mount of Transfiguration, the two blind men spoken of in the 
ninth chapter of Matthew, and the stilling of the storm. The two 
first mentioned are the most important, and would almost certainly 
be found in a good collection of Logia, not only as indicating the occa- 
sions on which two of Christ’s most remarkable utterances concerning 
faith were spoken, but also on account of most significant words then 
spoken bearing on the moral state of Israel and the relation of the 
gospel to the heathen. On the earlier occasion Jesus said, ‘ Verily I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel,’ and then went on to 
predict the exclusion of the chosen race from the Kingdom, and the 
opening of its doors to the Gentiles coming seeking admittance from 
every quarter of the world. That word could not be understood 
unless it were explained, how the centurion showed the faith so highly 
extolled, and that would mean relating the whole story of the miracle, 
On the later occasion Jesus said, ‘O woman, great is thy faith; be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ The very words imply a reference to 
something asked under peculiar circumstances titted to provoke 
strong manifestations of feeling, and granted out of respect to the 
spirit elicited, and the saying without the story is a lock without a 
key.”’ (pp. 104-5.) 

If the miraculous is thus inextricably interwoven with the very 
structure of the Gospels, what is its function, and what is its 
meaning? On these questions Dr. Bruce has much to say, both 
striking and appropriate. To sum up the whole matter, Dr. Bruce 
thinks, and rightly, that given Christ, his character, and mis. 
sion, a miraculous element in his work is probable, and to be 
expected. His person is the great miracle, and all his mighty 
works are manifestations of himself. This is set forth with 
great power, both positively and negatively. On the positive 
side, Dr. Bruce sets forth the evidence for the sinlessness of 
Christ, his goodness, wisdom, and originality; and on the 
negative side, proves that if the miraculous element is left out 
of account, humanity loses the Christ. His character, and the 
worship of him, must be lost to men, and the question of 
Strauss, “ Are we any longer Christians P” becomes pertinent. 


While we regard this book as in many respects the ablest and 
the most reasonable of recent works, we must yet candidly say 
that Dr. Bruce has the defects of his qualities. With his main 
position—that miracles are constituent elements of a revelation— 
we feel the most perfect sympathy, and regard it as a most valu- 
able truth. But that position is quite consistent with the truth, 
on which former apologists laid so much stress, that miracles 
have their place as evidence. It may be an exaggeration to say 
with Mozley,—‘“ Miracles are necessary as the guarantee and 
voucher for Revelation.” It may also be true that this view of 
the function of miracles is closely connected with the proposition 
that revelation is the communication of a truth undiscoverable 
by human reason, which also reason cannot verify. We may 
have ceased to hold that view of revelation, and as a con- 
sequence, take a different view of the function of miracle. But 
on any view, if we hold the reality of the miraculous at all, we 
must assign to them some higher function than that of “ visible 
parable ” assigned to them by Dr. Bruce. What relation does 
the belief in a miracle hold to our belief in Christ? That he 
did the mighty works assigned to him in the Gospels, that he 
rose from the dead, that he ascended up on high; surely 
if we believe these things, they must have their place 
not merely as teaching us what he is, but as confirming at 
least the truth of what he taught. Even the Gospel which 
least of all lays stress on miracles, contains more than one state- 
ment to the effect that miracles were real evidence of the work 
and mission of Christ. “The works that I do bear witness of 
me, that the Father hath sent me,” From the Synoptic Gospels 
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also, many passages may be quoted to show the effect which the 
mighty works of Christ had on the minds of the people. That 
the significance of miracles is that only of symbols or parables, 
that “they are a system of signs, hinting a lesson they do not 
expressly teach,” and nothing else, is a proposition to which Dr. 
Bruce need not expect a wide adhesion. In speaking of the 
older apologists, and of the function assigned by them to 
miracles, Dr. Brace says,—“The penalty of all one-sidedness 
js neglect.” And we fear that in this instance he has, from 
aversion to one-sidedness, fallen into one-sidedness himself, and 
has failed to recognise a very important element in the function 
of miracles. Grant that Mozley and others have exaggerated 
the evidential function of miracles, the way to counteract that 
exaggeration is to state the trath in more guarded terms, and 
not to eliminate it altogether. 





VIRGIL IN OLD-FASHIONED BLANK VERSE.* 


Canon THORNHILL can hardly be said to have carried out the 
principle of eclecticism which underlies the view advanced in 
his preface, to the effect that the best translation must be the 
outcome of all preceding attempts; but we are none the less 
well pleased with him on that account. On the contrary, in 
lieu of the graceful mosaic and unmeaning prettiness of so 
many modern versifiers, it is a welcome relief to encounter 
so healthy and natural a revival of the vigorous diction 
of Dryden. The influence of a devout study of Milton 
has also left its traces on every page of this transla- 
tion; while a fondness for Latinisms, for a1 artificial balance 
of epithets, and an occasional frigidity, reveal consider- 
able intellectual affinity with Pope. But if its form suggest 
eighteenth-century models, its spirit is far more akin with the 
two great writers of the seventeenth century we have mentioned. 
In regard to the choice of a metre, Canon Thornhill spiritedly 
defends the heroic blank-verse rhythm against the arguments of 
Conington and Worsley. iis reasons for rejecting the Spenserian 
stanza, on the ground of “the complexity of its structure 
rendering its numerous rhymes a burden to the overtaxed ear; 
its Procrustean requirement of fitting the varied narrative to 
the unvarying nine-lined stanza with the never-failing sledge- 
hammer fall of the Alexandrine at the end, where there can be 
no uniformly recurring demand for such heavy-metalled expres- 
sion,” seem to us as decisive as they are forcibly expressed. On 
the other hand, while admitting that there is no “ intrinsic 
impropriety ” in the occasional introduction of an Alexandrine 
in the unrhymed measure, we cannot pronounce that the results 
in this case have justified the practice. It is curious, however, 
to notice that instances of these Alexandrines, of which we have 
noted about twenty, are almost entirely confined to the first six 
books. Having designated his work a “free version” on the 
title-page, the author is at pains to explain what he means by 
this, defining his aim to be the setting forth of the spirit rather 
than the letter of the original, “enlarging a little where the 
original seemed to need it, or advantageously to admit of it: 
adding or expanding, or varying an epithet where I thought 
the version would be better for it; supplying a nexus where the 
connection was not very obvious to the general reader, &c.; 
but in no case consciously importing anything irrelevant or 
superfluous.” Canon Thornhill is as explicit in owning his 
debts to other translators as he is manly in his attitude 
towards his critics, and closes his genial preface by re- 
echoing the happy phrase of Cowper, who declared himself 
indebted to the “ illustrious Roman ” for ‘the smooth and easy 
flight of many thousand hours.” In the notes to the preface, 
besides some very apt citations and judicious criticism, we notice 
the following remark, which deserves quoting in connection 
with what we have said at the outset :—‘“ I have often thought 
it a thing to be regretted, that it was not the tuneful Pope who 
translated Virgil and the nervous Dryden who undertook 
Homer; the peculiar styles of the two ancients would so have 
better found their respective representations in the characteristic 
versification of the two moderns.” 


Turning from the introduction to the translation, we may at 
once satisfy the author’s claim to be judged on his dealing 
with the best portions and passages of the original, by quoting 
his rendering of the famous lines in the Sixth Book, “Ecce 
autem, primi sub lumina solis et ortus,” ef seqq.,—lines which a 
recent critic has happily compared to “ bars of gold :”— 
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“When lo! as glimmering beams announce the sun, 
The reeling earth ’gan rumble ’neath their tread, 
The wooded heights went swaying to and fro, 

And through the dusk, in dismal howlings heard, 

Foul dogs of Hell proclaim the goddess nigh ; 

‘ Avaunt, unhallowed ye!’ the priestess screams, 

‘Nor dare in all the grove to stay! and thou, 

Aeneas, on, and strip thy ready blade. 

A valiant heart, Trojan, behoves thee now, 

Now for a soul shall scorn to flinch or quail !’— 

And straight she plunged her down the yawning gorge 
In maniac wise, while his unfaltering stride 

Keeps pace with hers adown the dark descent. 


Ye nether powers who sway the underworld, 

Ye silent Shades and Spirits of the dead, 

Thou Phlegethon of fire, and Chaos old, 

Wide rale of formless Night, waste, dark, and still, 

O, grant the bard, of dim tradition taught, 

The secrets of your shadowy realms to tell ; 

May he, unblamed, the eternal blazon make, 

And sing to living ear what earth and mystery shroud. 

Darkling and lone their dismal way they groped 

Mid gloom and night through Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Through ghostly halls and mansions of the dead, 

Waste spectral realms where unsubstantial all . 

So, stumbling on, the ’lated traveller fares 

Through some vast wood, while overhead the moon 

From sailing cluuds sheds down a niggard beam, 

When Jove hath veiled the sky, and blinding Night 

Ta’en form and colour from the things of day.” 
The foregoing lines are a very fair specimen of Canon Thornhill’s 
version, vigorous but diffuse (note how the four lines beginning, 
“Di quibus imperium est” have become eight in the English), 
with an occasional halt in the metre (as in the ninth line quoted), 
and a tendency to ellipsis (as in the twenty-fifth), which, 
in the case of the pronoun of the second person, becomes 
a harsh mannerism (e.g., “ saidst sooth, thou son of Heaven”), 
Canon Thornhill is not free from certain tricks of expression, 
the most curious of which is his constant interpolation of the 
word “ bid ”—thus, “ bade pass,” “ bade flood ”’—where there is 
no notion of command in the original. There are ten instances of 
this in the first three books alone. Another flaw is the very 
frequent recourse to such metrical aid as is afforded by “’gin,” 
“gan,” “doth,” “eke,” and forms like “ a-following,” “a-crying.” 
Again, the translator is not invariably judicious in his revival 
of archaisms, or the employment of unusual constructions. We 
venture to say that Canon Thornhill uses “ arrive” transitively 
more often than Milton, and “sans” more frequently than 
Shakespeare. ‘“Steepy” is another favourite word of the 
translator, though doubtless he can give as good authority for 
it as can be given for “cooly ;” while “ panged,” “ to deaf,” ** was 
footed” (=had set foot), “to guest,” “to kin,” “to tempest,” 
are, in our judgment, infelicitous choices, especially in an author 
who, as a rule, is guided by a very sure instinct. Harsh inver- 
sions of the verb and unmetrical lines are also to be met with 
in the earlier portions of the work. “Hic Nisus inquit” 
becomes “Drolls Nisus thus;” while such unmasical verses 
as “ Yea and withal well she remembered too,” p. 2; 
“The goddess to Aeolia reached, Aeolia,’” p. 4; “ And 
such breadth bought of land as one bull’s hide,” p. 19; 
“And, churlish as their shoals, the Syrtes’ boors,” p. 118 
(a rather infelicitous expansion of inhospita Syrtis), sadly mar 
the flow of the poem. A more serious blot is the want of feeling 
betrayed by such frigid phrases as ‘‘ that faultless bust” (pulchro 
pectore virgo), p. 100; “ the royal plant” (a gratuitous interpola- 
tion in the simile of the oak in the Fourth Book), p. 140; 
“Stretch the long neck and trill their dulcet notes” (of the 
swans), “ And all the grove was vocal with her shrieks” (of 
Andromache), p. 94; “The reboant cave reverbs the words of 
doom,” p. 207. Canon Thornhill has defended his practice of 
expanding the original; but we cannot entirely acquit him of 
unnecessary additions. To take only one instance, “ Manibus 
date lilia plenis Purpureos spargam flores ” is amplified into :— 

“ Bring flowerets here, 

In handfuls bring; the lily, virgin-pale, 

The blighted bud just opening to the day, 

With every bloom that hangs the pensive head, 

And velvet leaf that sad embroidery wears.” 
There would be no end to translations if such a method of 
illustrating the original were to be adopted. It is only 
just to admit that almost all the blemishes which we have felt 
bound to comment upon are to be found in the earlier parts of 
the work, and that the last six books are marked by a far greater 
ease of versification and freedom from angularity. Take, for 
example, the following spirited paraphrase of the boastful 
speech of Remulus (Book ix., Il. 602 Seqq.):— 
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‘¢ B’en from our earliest spring a sturdy race, 

We bear our infants to the frozen stream, 

And harden them betimes ’mid ice immerged 
And icy waters keen and bitter cold : 

Our boys are hunters; ere the day is born 

They tend the chase and scour the forest glades, 
Their dearest sports to rein the restive steed, 
Bend the tough yew, and aim the levelled shaft : 
Our youths, to toil and scanty fare inured, 

Or tame the glebe, or batter towns in war. 

Nor war alone; the steel our whole life through 
Is still our wear; we ply the spear reversed, 
And turn the butt to goad the steer afield ; 

Not age, that cripples all besides, may dull 

Our wonted fire, or bate our bodies’ might ; 

We do the helm on hoary hairs, nor aught 

So stirs our joy as, forraying day by day 

To drive the spoil and live the reiver’s life. 

But ye,—the broidered dress with toys befripp’d 
And purple-dyed, the vest with saffron stained,— 
These, and the life of sloth, make all your joy ; 
The dance your best delight; your tunics flaunt 
A length of sleeve, and ribbons tie your caps. 
Hence, sexless crew! or Phrygian wives at best, 
Not e’en good Phrygian men! Go, get you forth, 
Hie ye to Dindymus, where, squeaking loud, 
The double pipe regales your wanton ears ; 

Hark to the flute and cymbals’ brazen clash 
From Ida’s grove, or Berecyntus’ top! 

The Mighty Mother calleth to her sons ! 

Go, join the rout, and leave the martial trade 
To men like us, nor meddle more with arms.” 


In fine, the version before us, while wanting in sweetness and 
melody, has force, weight, and a certain homely dignity. Least 
successful in the pastoral and idyllic episodes, it is in rhetorical 
passages, battle-pieces, and stirring scenes generally that the 
translator excels, In adopting his book as one of their “ Dublin 
University Press Series,” the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College have paid a well-merited honour toa work which 
worthily maintains the high standard of excellence which Irish- 
men have achieved in this, as in all fields of literary endeavour. 


THE new edition of the Colonial Office List, comprising a mass 
of historical, statistical, and official information respecting the 
British Colonial Dependencies, seems to have been very carefully 
revised throughout, and contains a large amount of entirely new 
matter, “relating to Railways, Telegraphs, Mail Communica- 
tions, Rates of Postage, Currency, Banking, and Education in 
each Colony.” In the 1886 edition the new feature was a state- 
ment of the Customs tariff of each Colony, and with the further 
matter now added, there seems hardly any subject of importance 
relating to the Colonies that does not find a place. Out of the 
dry desert of tables and figures and names of officers, there are 
several little oases on which persons of varied tastes might stay 
and refresh themselves. 

For instance, students of the Irish Question will find brief 
accounts of one or two models that might be followed in framing 
the next Home-rule Bill. ‘The Constitution of the Dominion of 
Canada, of which we hear a good deal just now, but which most 
readers of daily papers have not time or opportunity to study 
in the original Act, 30 Vic., cap. 3, is usefully summarised in a 
few paragraphs, from which we will quote the following :— 

“The Dominion Parliament has exclusive legislative power in all 
matters except those specifically delegated by the constitution to the 
provincial legislatures, and the Canadian Constitution is in this 
respect the reverse of that of the United States [and of that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill]. Among such general matters, may be 
named public finance, trade regulations, postal service, currency, 
coinage, banking and navigation matters, defence, the law relating to 
crimes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents, marriage and naturalisation, 
and native affairs. The powers of the provincial legislatures are con- 
fined to certain specified subjects, of which the chief are the altera- 
tion of their own constitutions, direct taxation within the provinces, 
and provincial loans, the management of provincial public lands, and 
of provincial and municipal offices, hospitals, gaols, &c., licences, local 
works, and the general civil law and procedure. With regard to 
education, they have full powers, subject only to certain provisions to 
secure protection to religious minorities. In agricultural and immi- 
gration matters, they possess concurrent legislative powers with the 
Dominion Parliament. The Judges are appointed by the Governor- 
General in the superior district and County-Courts throughout the 
Dominion, except in the Probate Courts of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick.” 

In previous editions of the Colonial Office List, extracts from 
the Act were given showing in great detail the formal machinery 
of the Constitution; but the essential clauses summarised in 
the above paragraphs were omitted. 





* The Colonial Office List for 1887. Compiled by John Anderson and Sidney 
Webb, of the Colonial Office. 
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A smaller, but still interesting Constitution, is that of the 
federated Leeward Islands. Here the retention of the Irish 
Members in the Imperial House of Commons, while the same 
Members may sit also in an Irish House, seems to be fore. 
shadowed :— 


“The Legislative Council now consists of ten elective and ten 
nominated members. Four elective members are chosen by the elective 
members of the Island Council of Antigua, two by those of the 
Legislative Council of Dominica, and four by the non-official memberg 
of that of St. Kitts and Nevis. They must be and continue members 
of their respective Island Councils.” 


But this Federal Council meets only once a year, and possibly 
its Session is less prolonged than the Sessions of the Parliament 
at Westminster. The respective powers of the Legislative 
Council, and of the separate Island Councils, are thug 
described :— 


“‘The Legislative Council has concurrent legislative powers with 
the local legislatures on certain subjects specified in the Act, such ag 
matters of property, mercantile and criminal law, and the law 
relating to status and procedure in the maintenance of a general 
police and convict establishment, quarantine, postal and telegraph 
affairs, questions of currency, audit, and weights and measures, 
education and the care of lunatics, all matters relating to immi-. 
gration, and its own constitution and procedure. Any island legis. 
lature is, in addition, competent to declare other matters to be within 
the competency of the general legislature. Any island enactment on 
such subjects is void if repugnant to an enactment of the general 
legislature, or may at any time be repealed or altered by one.” 


The federation of the Leeward Islands is capable of being made 
the basis of a general federation of the West Indian Colonies, 
for “the Queen has power at any time to include any other 
West Indian Island in the federation upon joint addresses from 
both Councils.” 


The power of the Crown over the acts of our responsible 
Colonies has recently been illustrated by the disallowance of the 
Newfoundland Bait Act. We find in this volume a brief 
account of the complications which have given rise to this 
unfortunate necessity of exercising the Royal veto. We are 
reminded that both English and French Colonists settled in 
Newfoundland early in the seventeenth century, and have 
been constantly annoying each other ever since :— 


“At the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, subsequently ratified by the 
Treaty of Paris, the exclusive sovereignty of Newfoundland was ceded 
to Great Britain, subject to certain rights reserved to France, which 
are atill in question between the two nations. The French possess 
the small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the district is 
annually resorted to by a French fishing fleet from St. Malo. They 
claim the exclusive right to fish along certain portions of the coast 
from Bona Vista to Cape Riche, upon which they erect temporary 
structures for drying the fish. The exact extent of this right is in 
dispute, and there are other questions at issue as to magisterial juris- 
diction, mines, harbours, and river fisheries. A proposal for the 
settlement of all the questions was agreed to in 1885 by Commis- 
sioners representing France and England, but was rejected by New- 
foundland, mainly on account of the provisions for the sale of bait.” 


The student of political economy will be interested in seeing 
how the people of Bermuda export nearly all their own vege- 
tables to New York, and afterwards import from the same place 
the vegetables required for home consumption :— 


“The climate, combined with the geographical position of these 
islands, in some measure compensates for the smallness of area of 
fertile ground. There being nothing to fear from winter frosts, the 
ground can be sown and planted at any time from the end of August to 
the end of March, and the crops can be gathered and shipped off to 
New York in the months of March, April, May, and June, when the 
corresponding American produce has as yet scarcely shown itself 
above ground, and the Bermudians, taking advantage of this 
peculiarity of the climate, raise large crops of early potatoes, onions, 
tomatoes, and beetroot, with which they keep the New York market 
supplied at a time when those vegetables cannot be obtained from 
any other quarter. Very little use is made of the soil in Bermuda 
after the spring crops have been grown; a few melons, pumpkins, or 
sweet potatoes may be raised here and there, but by far the greater 
part of the ground is allowed to remain idle during the hot summer 
months; anything that could then be grown in Bermuda can be 
imported so much more cheaply from America, that it never pays a 
Bermudian agriculturist to produce it. Very little also of the spring 
produce of the islands is consumed by the inhabitants; it is too 
costly; nearly all the early vegetables raised in Bermuda are 
exported, and the whole population, civil and military, depends for its 
subsistence upon food supplies obtained from abroad. All the bread 
and meat, and nearly all the vegetables consumed in the islands, are 
imported from New York, and all the food, horses, and cattle are 
brought from that or other quarters.” 


Frec-traders will observe with regret the protectionist tendency 
of the New South Wales Customs Act of 1886, by which the 
duty is raised on a large number of manufactured articles and 
articles of food, and fresh duties levied on articles previously 
free, e.g., arrowroot, butter, prepared farinaceous foods (except 





wheaten flour or oatmeal), bolts and screws, &c., lead (sheet, roll, 
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or pipe), zine (perforated or manufactured), soap, and timber 
palings, laths, and shingles, besides an ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent. on general articles not otherwise specified or specially 
exempted. However, the Government which passed that 

measure has just resigned, being defeated at the polls by a 

Free-trade majority, so that a return to better ways may be 

expected. 

The New Zealand Government has set a remarkable example 
of encouraging thrift by the establishment (in 1869) of a 
Government Life Insurance Department, which effects in- 
surances “ on individual first-class lives to the amount of £4,000. 
All profits belong absolutely and entirely to the policy-holders 
themselves. After the last investigation in 1880, reversionary 
ponuses to the amount of £124,000 were added to the policies 
then in force, notwithstanding the very low premiums. On 
June 30th, 1871, there were only 462 policies in force, insuring 
£206,474; buat the increase of business has been very rapid, 
During 1885, 4,379 policies were issued, insuring £859,769. On 
December 31st, 1885, there were 23,218 policies in force, assuring 
£6,466,276.” 

The optimist believer in human progress, and the advocate of 
the extension of the British Empire and of direct British 
influence and control, and the friends of the natives of Africa 
generally, will be pleased to read the following account of the 
condition of Basutoland, which since March, 1884, has been 
disannexed from the Cape Colony, and administered under the 
immediate authority of Downing Street through a Resident 
Commissioner, with the aid of the native chiefs, under the 
direction of the High Commissioner for South Africa :— 

“The latest reports describe a great improvement in the condition 

of the country. Law and order have been restored, serious crime is 
rare, and the drinking habits, which threatened to destroy the Basuto 
people, are said to have been abandoned, owing to the influence of 
the leading chiefs, the missionaries, and the Government. There is 
now not a single canteen in the country. The area under arable 
cultivation is steadily increasing, and there is less and less tendency 
to stock-thieving and petty warfare. .... . Excellent work is being 
carried on in the country by missionaries, in whose hands the Jabour of 
education is almost exclusively vested. The Paris Missionary Society, 
presided over by the Rev. A. Mabille, with twelve assistant- 
missionaries, bas for many years taken up the most prominent posi- 
tion. In similar ways the Roman Catholic Missions have worked 
hard, and done much good. The English Church Missions are but 
poorly represented.” 
At the present time, the number of schools is 62, and the 
number of scholars on the books is 2,980 (out of a total 
population of 128,000); and of these, 49 schools and 2,539 
scholars belong to the French Protestants. The Government 
grant in aid of education is £2,000, out of a total revenue of 
£26,000. 

At the beginning of the volume are some very useful tables, 
giving for each Dependency statistics as to area, population, 
revenue, expenditure, and public debt, trade and shipping, 
mileage of railways and telegraphs, deposits in savings and 
other banks, and number of children in schools. In referring 
to these tables, even the sober editors of this official publica- 
tio have caught the “ Jubilee” fever, and they seek to com- 
memorate this auspicious year by emphasising the growth of the 
Colonies during her Majesty’s reign. We are reminded that 
“during the reign of Victoria we have occupied Natal, 
British Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and the Transkei, British 
Columbia, and the wide North-West territories of the Canadian 
Dominion, as well as Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, 
British New Guinea, and North Borneo. We have also acquired 
by cession Labuan, Lagos, and the greater portion of the Gold 
Coast, Fiji, and by arrangement, Cyprus, Port Hamilton [this, 
however, has been ceded since the book went to press], and 
the basin of the Niger, besides countless smaller possessions, 
and nearly all the isolated rocks and islands of the ocean.” 
The above is not absolutely correct of Australia and Tasmania, 
which were, of course, slightly colonised before the present 
reign; but since 1837, the population of Australasia, including 
New Zealand and Fiji, has risen from under 200,000 to nearly 
3,000,000, of which number more than one-fourth, viz., 740,000, 
is crowded into the three towns, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Adelaide. The following is a further contribution by the 
editors to the Jubilee Fund of Statistics :— 

“The enormous development of the Colonial Empire in the present 
reign is shown in the tables on the preceding pages. The population 
at the accession to the throne of her Gracious Majesty was only 
4,204,700, as compared with 15,763,072 in 1881, and 17,600,000 in 
1885. The commerce has advanced even more rapidly than the 
population. The total external trade of 1837 was only £28,341,471, 
and in 1885 it had risen to £250,621,696 ; in other words, the trade 





of 1885 was nearly nine times the trade of 1837, while the population 
in 1885 was little more than four times the population of 1837. In 
the same time the British shipping trading with the Colonies has 
grown from 3,677,975 tons to 56,611,075 tons, and the foreign 
shipping from 2,044,126 tons to 14,835,326 tons; and the English 
Customs returns show that our exports to the Colonies have increased 
from £11,283,363 to £54,545,553. The Colonial registered shipping 
has also risen from less than half-a-million to over‘two million tons. 
Our Colonies have also grown considerably in favour as a resort for 
emigrants. Only 35,264 persons were entered as emigrants to the 
British Colonies in 1837, of whom 29,884 went to North America, 326 
to the Cape, and 5,054 to Australasia. In 1885, the numbers were 
19,838 to the North American Colonies, 39,395 to Australasia, and 
3,268 to the Cape and Naial.” 

This last remark leads us to notice the appearance of a new 
office in the Colonial Ofice List,—namely, the Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office, open last year, “ under the supervision of the 
Colonial Office, for the purpose of supplying intending 
emigrants with useful and trustworthy information respecting 
emigration to the British Colonies.” It must be confessed that 
the information, in the case of such as are needy, tends rather 
in the direction of Punch’s advice to those intending to marry. 
The Colonies are not anxious for any paupers to be cast on their 
shores; and though vast areas remain almost unpopulated, the 
principal towns are some of them, as we have just seen, so 
very large that we may not be surprised at hearing that the 
“unemployed ” are not unknown in Sydney and Melbourne, and 
an outcry is there raised against giving any assistance or special 
encouragement to the immigration of labourers, skilled or un- 
skilled. Anyhow, for the present, “free and assisted emigration 
is entirely suspended as far as regards New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and Natal. 
Assisted passages are granted to persons of a few specified occu- 
pations in the case of Queensland (domestic servants and farm 
labourers), New Zealand (agriculturists with small capital), 
Western Australia (farmers and mechanics with capital), and 
Canada (farm labourers and domestic servants). Tasmania 
only grants assistance to approved persons who have been 
nominated by employers or friends in the Colony.” 





THE BOOK-FANCIER.* 
Books about books have of late been plentiful; but they have 
been written with different objects, and there is no competition 
between works like Mr. Frederic Harrison’s and the amusing 
gossip and curious information brought together by Mr. 
Fitzgerald. Ignorant persons are apt to suppose that the 
chief end of books is to be read; but this is not the opinion 
of the bibliomaniac. In his eyes, books are made to ba 
hunted as the sportsman hunts game, and his joy is in dis- 
covering not what is good, but what is scarce. A writer of our 
day has said, with pleasant exaggeration, that the loss of an 
arm ora leg would be a slight price for a genuine student to pay, 
if only he could discover one new fact about Shakespeare’s 
history; but if this be true of the student, it is quite as true 
of the book-hunter. What sacrifice will he not make, what 
weeks, months, and even years will he not spend, in search of 
some volume precious for its rarity, or possibly for its binding P 
The pursuit is one, but the quarry is various; and as Mr, 
Burton, a famous “ hunter,” has said, a man may be “a black- 
letter man, or a tall copyist, or an uncut man, or a rough- 
edge man, or an early-English dramatist, or an old-brown- 
calf man, or a Grangerite, or a tawny moroccoite, or a 
gilt topper, or a marbled insider, or an_ editio-princeps 
man.” Whatever field the collector chooses, the pursuit 
is equally exciting, though the prizes differ in value from 
the possession of a Mazarin Bible to the ownership of a 
first edition of Keats or of Tennyson. The joy is in the search 
almost as much as in the possession. A well-known naturalist 
describes how his breath came gaspingly and thick, and his 
heart almost ceased to beat, on discovering, when in the East, a 
new buttertly ; and this is the kind of tremulous feeling with which 
the excited book-hunter pounces ou his prey. Unfortunately, 
every year the game grows rarer, and its value is better under- 
stood. Mr. Fitzgerald almost seems to imply that the col- 
lector’s “happy hunting days” are well-nigh over. “The 
system,” he writes, “of ‘old-book dealing’ has been so pei- 
fected or methodised, that the days for the patient explorer 
going his rounds with the certainty of ‘ picking up,’ as it was 
called, some treasure or rarity, seem to have departed. The 
value of everything really worth anything is known; no hunting 
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in book-boxes or on the outside shelves of the stall will discover 
a prize. The finding an old quarto Shakespeare bound up with 
a lot of tracts is a dream.” We do not believe, however, that 
the stall-haunting collector’s vocation is over, though his prizes 
may be fewer than of old. Mr. Fitzgerald states in the Preface 
that there has of late years been “a revival of the old and 
elegant taste ;” but surely this revival indicates that the pursuit 
still brings its recompense. As Southey and Macaulay loved the 
book-stalls years ago, so, the writer informs us, Mr. Gladstone 
does now; but the man of letters, unlike the collector, picks up 
books not to put them under glass cases, but to use them. 

Mr, Fitzgerald has much to say that is interesting about early 
printed books, and he points out that every incident connected 
with the making of a book was to be found within ten years of 
the introduction of printing almost the same as it is now; and 
he adds that the very first editions of Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Dante, and the Imitation of Christ “remain, strange to relate, 
the most dignified forms in which they have ever appeared. They 
are grand, solid, substantial, well printed, and well edited (for 
the time).” The careful hand-labour of those days produced far 
more perfect work than the machinery of our time, and though 
many of the volumes now issued are extremely attractive in 
appearance, it may be questioned whether either paper or print 
will stand the test of time. Too often the one is flimsy and the 
other becomes faint or discoloured, shoddy, unfortunately, being 
frequently favoured in the book trade as well as by Manchester 
manufacturers. Among the best of nineteenth-century printers 
were the Ballantynes. Their press, Mr. Fitzgerald observes, 
“under the inspiration of Sir Walter Scott, issued marvels of 
brilliant and effective printing which seem to ripen with age;” 
and he adds, with perfect truth, that the author’s favourite 
edition of the “ Waverleys,” published nearly sixty years ago, 
is superior in brilliance of type to later editions of more show 
and pretence. And the first editions of the poems and novels 
are beautiful specimens of the printer’s art, books which it is a 
pleasure to look at as well as to read. 

At the recent Conference of Librarians, Mr. Zaehnsdorf spoke 
of another notable defect in the manufacture of modern books, 
the sheets being carelessly sewn, or not sewn at all, but kept 
together by glue. The result is that almost every cloth-bound 
volume comes to pieces after a little use, and sometimes has loose 
pages and loose plates before it has been used at all. Every book- 
buyer knows the truth of this, and he knows, too, that the 
defect, which is not confined to cheap books, belongs to the 
present time, and is rarely to be found in volumes published 
earlier in the century. Mr. Fitzgerald protests against the 
hateful custom, now so much in vogue, of “ ploughing” the 
leaves of books in order to save readers the trouble of using the 
paper-knife. Few will complain of this convenience in the case of 
“ shilling dreadfuls,” and of books that have no claim to a place 
in the library, but no work worthy of careful treatment should 
be degraded in this fashion. “Under the old system of a knife 
used by the hand, it was possible to apply a certain delicacy and 
do little more than trim the rough edges. But when the book 
is issued with shaved edges, a portion of the margin is cut 
away; and when it is sent to be bound formally, there is a 
second shaving, and it becomes a maimed, cut-down, poor 
thing.” 

Of the eccentricities of the book-binding art the author has 
several anecdotes to tell :— 

“Tn a bookseller’s catalogue we read of a Latin copy of Apuleius’ 
Golden Ass bound in ass’s skin. The Duke of Roxburghe’s library 
contained a collection of pamphlets respecting Mary Tofts (who pre- 
tended to be confined of rabbits), of Godalming, Surrey, bound in 
rabbit-skin. The Hon. George Napier had a work relating to the 
celebrated dwarf, Jeffrey Hudson, bound in a piece of Charles I.’s 
silk waistcoat. At Perry’s sale, a copy of the New Year’s Gift, also 
bound in a piece of the waistcoat of Charles I., sold for £8 8s...... 
Tuberville on Hunting was bound by Whittaker in deer-skin, on the 
cover of which was placed a silver stag. Fox’s historical works were 
bound in fox-skin, and Bacon’s works in hog-skin. It is said Dr. 
Askers had a work bound in human skin, for the payment of which 
his binder prosecuted him. One offspring of the horrors of the first 
French Revolution was this grim humour of binding books with the 
skins of human beings.” 

Among the oddities of binding, the expensive and foolish fancy 
may be mentioned of drawing a landscape or figures on the 
edges of the leaves. When the book is closed, nothing is visible ; 
but when the leaves are slightly separated, the picture, if such 
it may be called, appears. ‘There is,as Mr. Fitzgerald observes, 
a Swedish Bible in the library of the British and Foreign Bible 





City painted on the leaves; and the writer of this article has a 
pretty copy of Rogers’s poems, published in 1822, and adorned 
in a similar fashion. 

All hobbies are ridiculous when carried to excess, and the 
craze of the book-collector becomes as absurd as the mania for 
accumulating walking-sticks or postage-stamps. Yet the pursuit 
of books has an extraordinary fascination alike for poor men 
and for rich. It is said that Queen Charlotte was in the habit 
of paying visits to second-hand book-stalls, and “ the old Duke 
of Roxburghe wandered industriously and zealously from book. 
shop to book-stall over the world, just as he wandered over the 
moor stalking the deer.” It is a joyful moment when the book- 
collector discovers a treasure, and strange are the places in which 
treasures may be found. Poggio discovered Quintillian on the 
counter of a book-merchant; Sterne’s Diary was found in a 
plate-warmer ; and Boswell’s Letters to Temple were captured in 
a shop in Boulogne, in use for wrapping-paper ; Lamb’s Poetry 
for Children disappeared for years, and Mr. Fitzgerald relates 
how large rewards were offered for a copy which turned up at 
last in one of the Colonies. From many anecdotes relating to 
the book-hunter’s pursuit given in this volume, a few may be 
selected. In the last century, a man known as “ Snuffy Davy” 
picked up in Holland Caxton’s Game of Chess, one of the first 
books printed in England. For this treasure he gave 2d., and 
then sold it to Osborne (Dr. Johnson’s Osborne) for £20. The 
bookseller parted with it for £65, and on the death of the pur- 
chaser, the Windsor Library secured it for £370. At the present 
time it would be worth £1,000. An old tragedy, printed in 1594, 
cost Henderson, the actor, 4d., and was sold at the Heber sale 
for £39. A well-known bookseller of our century bought a 
volume of rare tracts for 3?d., and sold it for £50. Two 
years ago, a copy of the Mazarin Bible—only five copies 
are known—was knocked down to Mr. Quaritch, the famous 
possessor Of inestimable treasures, for £3,900, the largest 
sum ever paid for a book; but this enormous sum was 
surpassed a few days later, when the Psalmorum Codes, four 
years earlier in date, was also secured by Mr. Quaritch for £4,950, 
that bookseller saying that in his experience of forty years, he 
had never before handled a copy. It needs a long purse to hunt 
game like this ; but the excitement of the sport does not depend 
upon the value of the prize. Moreover, it would be unwise to 
rank Mr. Quaritch, who is a man of business, with the biblio- 
maniacs, who may be accounted the veritable book-hunters. Of 
these, one of the most notable in our century, and one of the 
craziest, was Mr. Heber, the brother of the Bishop, who bought 
libraries without seeing them, and died before he had seen all 
the books he possessed. The poor man—for poor he was, save in 
the ownership of countless volumes—died, it is said, broken- 
hearted and without a friend to close his eyes. Yet his 
ruling passion, according to Mr. Dyce, was strong to the 
last, and on the morning of his death he wrote out 
some memoranda about books which he wished to be pur- 
chased for him. And then came the sale, that certain end 
of a collector’s labours, which extended over some months, 
the catalogue filling six thick and closely printed volumes. Of 
another of the race, Magliabecchi, we read that books covered 
every portion of his house. “ When he wished to sleep, he would 
throw an old rug over any books that were on the floor, and 
stretch himself upon them, or he would cast himself, completely 
dressed, into his unmade bed, which was filled full of books, 
taking a basin of coals with him. Often he thus, quite unin- 
tentionally, set himself and his bed on fire. Notwithstanding 
this confusion, he could lay his hand on any book at any 
moment.” 


Men like Scott, and Southey, and Macaulay, have loved books 
as warmly as the biblipohiles who accumulate uncut copies; 
but they loved them as friends and wise counsellors, and knew 
well how to use them. A passion of this kind for books has 
something noble in it; it expands the narrowest life, it adds 
an interest and a charm to the fullest and most conspicuous. 
On the other hand, the veritable bibliomaniac, who loves the 
most contemptible of books if it is rare, and apart from rarity 
cares nothing for the greatest works of literature, is not much 
wiser, although more harmless, than the unhappy inmates of 
our lunatic asylums. In The Ship of Fools, as Mr. Fitzgerald 
does not forget to mention, this folly is thus sharply satirised :— 
“ Still am I busy bookes assembling, 
For to have plentie it is a pleasant thing 


In my conceyt, to have them ay at hand, 
But what they meane do I not understande,” 





Society with a figure of Christian on his journey to the Heavenly 
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DR BAERNREITHER ON ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS 

: OF WORKING MEN.* 
Srvce the publication, in 1870, of Dr. Brentano’s really great 
work, Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart, the first serious study 
of Trade-Unions as an important factor in contemporary 
economics, many volumes have been written by German 
economists on English social subjects. But none of them can 
be compared for ability—judging even only from the first 
yolame, now published—with the present work of an accom- 
plished Austrian jurist, late Secretary to the Minister of Justice, 
but now a Deputy to the Austrian Parliament. Whilst, more- 
over, Dr. Brentano’s work is only a monograph, and to some 
extent by this time out of date, nor has he shown in his more 
recent works an equal insight into other phases of the social 
movement amongst us, Dr. Baernreither’s book distinguishes 
itself by its comprehensiveness. He has sought, he tells us, to 

view the physical and intellectual life of our working class as a 

whole, and at the same time as a part of the life and develop- 

ment of the whole nation. And although the first volume only 
deals in detail with the subject of our Friendly Societies, yet 

a masterly introduction of 140 pages maps out his whole work ; 

and the ability with which the Friendly Societies’ province is 

dealt with, affords the best of auguries for his satisfactory 
treatment of the remainder of the subject. 
Starting from the gloomy pictures drawn forty years ago by 

F. Engels and Venedey, of the condition of the English working 

class, many details of which still remained true at the much 

later period of the publication of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, 

Dr. Baernreither treats it as irrefragably true, by the testimony 

alike of scientific bodies, the daily Press, Parliamentary reports, 

statesmen of all parties, of the landowner, the medical man, 
the clergyman, of the working men themselves, North and 
South, in the Lancashire cotton districts, the Yorkshire 
woollen districts, the coal and iron districts of Northumberland 
and Durham, in the great centres of industry, such as Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, and Durham, that an 
investigation of the changes which have taken place in the 
dwellings, the clothing, health, sobriety, morality, education, 
and political culture of the working class, will show a complete 
revolution to have accomplished itself during the last forty years 
amongst a large portion of theclass. Animprovement has been 
realised on a scale which is beyond all the hopes of those who a 
generation ago devoted their whole strength to the work. What, 
he asks himself, are the causes, the moving forces of this revolu- 
tion? What economic, intellectual, and moral means have been 
employed in England to produce this change? From whom went 
forth the impulse ? How was that impulse communicated to the 
masses ? ‘T'o what extent can the progress made be considered as 
assured P I'he improvement in the circumstances of the working 
man has not been the object of an official plan, still less has 
Parliament proceeded with it systematically; nor has any 
economic doctrine united and impelled men’s minds in any 
determined direction; nor, finally, has any tribune, like Lassalle, 
carried with him the great mass of the working class. It has 
been the work of a society politically and economically free, led 
by an active, often reckless desire for gain, but in which a 
sense of duty and goodness labour to restore the lost equipoise. 
During the last forty years, economic and social causes have, 
indeed, combined to give in England to labour a higher value 
and a new form. Since the Reform Act and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, the forces accumulated during centuries by policy, 
by the spirit of trade, by the spontaneous energy of the English 
people, have had, as it were, every sluice opened to them, so as 
to produce a growing influx of material wealth for distribution, 
whilst a social element, that of the working men united in their 
various associations, has so strengthened the position of labour 
as towards capital, that the share of the former in the newly 
accruing wealth has increased. The task which the author has 
attempted has therefore been to trace the rise, extension, legal 
regulation, and results of Associations among English working 
men :— 

“England is to-day the theatre of a gigantic development of 
associated life, which gives to her labour, her education, her social 
intercourse, nay, to the whole development of her culture, a pro- 
nounced direction, a decisive stamp. The tendency towards the union 
of forces and the working of this union are nowadays in England 
mightier than anywhere else. The free union of individuals for the 


attainment of a common object is the great psychological fact in the 
life of this people, its great characteristic feature. This union of in- 





* Die Englischen Arbeiterverbénde und ihr Recht. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der sozialen Bewegung in der Gegenwart. Von Dr, J. M. Baernreither, Vol. 
I, Tiibingen: H. Laupp. 1886, 








dividual forces has worked even there, where adverse relations have 
sought to restrain it ; but when freed from all fetters and yet at the 
same time under discipline, it has become nowadays a mighty moving 
wheel of social development, especially in the raising of the working- 
classes. Since the abolition of the laws prohibiting combinations, 
which has been the turning-point in the history of the English work- 
ing Class, associations of working men have gained immeasurably in 
significance, they have organised, purified, strengthened themselves. 
The power of union, the capacity for submitting to the lead of others, 
the perseverance and energy which they show in pursuing the aims 
set before them, are amazing. In the course of the last decades 
these associations have become more and more differentiated accord- 
ing to their various objects, and are now distinct economic and 
legal institutions. The combination of the earlier, more scattered, 
and unconnected groups into great centralised associations has 
extraordinarily increased their power.’’ 


Among the forms of these Associations, he enumerates as the 
oldest, Friendly Societies; then Trade-Unions, nearly related to 
the Friendly Society in their historical development; then Co- 
operative Societies, divided into two groups, the distributive 
and the productive, the former by far the more numerous of the 
two; then Benefit Building Societies and Working-Men’s (by a 
slight, and for him very rare inaccuracy, spoken of as “ Work- 
men’s ”’) Clubs :— 


“ All these institutions lead a separate existence, are represented 
by associated organisations, substantial in themselves, wholly inde- 
pendent of one another; and legislation itself has fixed the law of 
these institutions in separate Acts of Parliament. There is there- 
fore no difficulty in considering and determining separately their rise, 
their extension, their progress, their advantages and defects. ..... 
But only in the combined working of all these groups lies the secret 
of their success. It is not the separate observation of Friendly 
Societies, Trade-Unions, Co-operative Societies, or of the legislation 
on factories or wages, that will give us a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion as to the impulses which have conditioned the progress of the 
working class in England, and condition it yet further ; but first of all 
the knowledge of how all these institutions work together. One com- 
pletes the other, a mistake on this side is made up for by a success 
on the other.” 


He goes on to point out that the element which determines the 
rise of the working class in England lies in the training of 
leaders for it by the various associated groups :— 


“ Friendly Societies are not only associations for purposes of in- 
surance, but bodies which undertake to teach their members saving 
habits, foresight, care for the future ; Trade-Unions are no longer one- 
sided combinations to raise wages, but the protectors and guardians 
of the economic interests of the workers in a wide and just sense ; 
Co-operative Societies are not merely institutions which procure prac- 
tically for the English worker the advantages which he nowadays 
derives in so rich a measure from the cheap import of the necessaries 
of existence, as well as from the cheap production of many articles 
of industry, but the school in which he learns to understand business 
life in all its directions and with all its difficulties and dangers. Yet, 
more than all this, the English worker, who has founded and directs 
all these countless Associations of the most various kinds, has 
ceased to be a spectator who stands by taking no part in all pro- 
ceedings of the State and of society. His life has acquired a new 
import. His evenings, his Saturday afternoon, and in part also his 
Sunday, are devoted to an intellectual work which brings him into 
close contact with all manner of financial, economic, and legislative 
questions. His understanding and his insight in economic matters 
are growing; he learns by his own experience to know the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to the carrying out of social institutions ; 
he becomes more moderate in his claims, calmer in judgment, better 
satisfied with success. On the other side, he loses nothing of 
that stiff-neckedness in pursuing his ends which has always distin- 
guished him. Step by step he wins for himself general interest 
by his meetings, journals, congresses, acquires influence in local bodies 
and in Parliament, and becomes a living, independent, and powerful 
factor in the life of the State. The chief point is, however, that his 
world of thought is fitted with clearly practical and attainable things, 
and that no Utopias find place in it. It would be quite false, indeed, 
to believe that the English worker does not reach in thought into the 
far future, and does not represent this to himself as far other than 
the to-day; but in his acts he reckons with present facts, and that 
freedom of movement which he enjoys without limit in his combina- 
tion he only uses to reach one thing after the other.” 


That this picture is a somewhat ideal one as respects our working 
class as a whole, that class would probably itself admit; but it 
is certainly true of a large portion of it. 

The above extracts, pregnant with thought and insight as the 
reader will probably feel them to be, are all taken from the first 
chapter only of Dr. Baernreither’s masterly introduction, which 
sets forth the scope and limits of his task. The following 
chapters are headed “ Greater Britain,” “ Society and the Indi- 
vidual,” “The State, Self-Government, and Self-Help.” He then 
enters on the subject of Friendly Societies, connecting with it the 
Government annuity system, and devoting eighteen pages to 
“ Plans of Compulsory Assurance for the Working Class,” chietly 
dealing with the scheme of the Rev. W. E. Blackley, which he 
concludes not to be suited to the character of the English people. 
It may be added that Dr. Baernreither has recently introduced 
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in the Austrian Chamber of Deputies a Bill ‘ concerning regis- 
tered Friendly Societies ” (registrirten Hilfskassen) which, 
though, from an English point of view, overladen with 
officialism, is probably capable of bearing very good fruit, 
perhaps especially through its recognition of the federal prin- 
ciple, which has done so much for this country through the 
development of our great orders, with their tens and hundreds of 
thousands of members. To the two greatest orders, indeed, the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows and Ancient Order of Foresters 
—each of which has over 600,000 members—Dr. Baernreither 
devotes a special chapter in his book; so that he has fully 
realised the importance of these really magnificent organisa- 
tions, built up, with very little help from outside, by the steady 
and sturdy industry of our working and lower middle class. 

It is greatly to be wished that a work dealing in so masterly 
a manner with a specially English subject, may not share the 
undeserved fate of Dr. Brentano’s Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart 
in remaining untranslated. It may safely be said that there 
are very few Englishmen who would not find something to learn 
from Dr. Baernreither’s pages, and none who would not find in 
them suggestive material for thought. 
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WHY FORMED AT ALL, AND WHEREFORE AS THOU ART? 








PLATO’S MEDITATION 
ON IMMORTALITY. 


(Born 429; Died 347 B.C.) 


DUTY. 


Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason P 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy 


things? 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season ; 


Need’st not fear what hap so eer it 
brings. 





“Tr must be so: Plato, thou reasonest 


well; 
“porr alone is true ; there is no true Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
ion but in its accomplishment. Duty is desire, 


d aim of the highest life; the 
diy pleasare of all is that derived from 
the conciousness of its fulfilment......And 


This longing after Immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread and inward 


when we have ane - _= by Ay oe f iy horror 
i abour, 0 ls po VA . e , 
noeH Uilkworm, that spins its little cocoon lA Sy = Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the 
and dies, we too depart. But, short though G4: Hy soul 
our stay in life may be, it is the appointed ¢ yi Back on itself, and startles at destruction ! 
here in which each has to work out the ay Us ee we 70 1 f nay Ne ‘ 
SP vat aim and end of his being to the best STA AAS = ss arte |S) “Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 


: : hen that is done, th 3 —<——=> : : : 
of | his Power so tiean will affect but little PLATO MEDITATING before the BUTTERFLY, SKULE, and POPPY. "is Heaven itself that points out hereafter, 


the Immortality we shall at last put on.”— (The Portrait of Plato is copied from an exquisite gem of high And intimates eternity to man.” 
SMILES. antiquity in the British Museum.) AppISoN. 





WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN, THAN CONQUEST 
OVER HUMAN PAIN? . 


FOR HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, USE 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO” 


(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT), OCCASIONALLY A DESIRABLE ADJUNCT TO ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, Bile, or Liver Tonic it will be found invaluable for creating and 
sustaining a natural action of the Stomach and Biliary Secretions. In a word,—ENO’S “VEGET ABLE MOTO” is 
fi d, Effective, and Agreeable, and lasting without force or strain in Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick-Headache, Gont, 
Rheumatism, Female Ailments, Head Affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from Liver Derangement, Flatulence, at the commencement of 
Coughs and Colds. Blood Poisons and their kindred evils are prevented and cured by the use of the ‘ VEGETABLE MOTO” and 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


A GOUTY, RHEUMATIC CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, PRODUCING LIVER DISTURBANCE, 
LIVER INDIGESTION, BILIARY DERANGEMENT, AND PERSISTING INDIGESTION. 


Mr. ENO,—Dear S1r,—I suffered severely for three months, consulted three eminent medical men, and had three changes of air without any good result ; my 
liver and digestive organs felt as if they had ceased to act ; my stomach was distended with flatulence (wind), that every part of the body was afflicted. My head at 
night seemed to hear a hundred bells ringing. I was compelled to be propped up in bed ; I got very little sleep, for the severe pain under my shoulders and on my 
left side produced a restlessness not easily described—in a word, prior to using your *‘ Vegetable Moto’’ my nervous system was out of order, rendering life a burden 
to myself and all near me; I felt. there was a very short span between my life and the end of the chapter. Five weeks ago I tried your ‘‘ Vegetable Moto.” After 
three days I was able to take sufficient food to support nature, sleep gradually returned, and my health assumed its usual condition. I continued the ‘* Motos” five 
weeks. Ican only express my gratitude by saying, make what use you like of this.—Yours, &c., TrutH. London, 1886. 


LIVER, DYSPEPTIC, AND BRONCHIAL DERANGEMENT. 
Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, S.E., February 7th, 1887. 
To J. C. ENO,—S1r,—For several years I was troubled with a severe dyspeptic, bronchial disturbance, causing shortness of breath, particularly in the morning. 
I took many cough remedies, but they, in fact, only aggravated the irritation in the stomach. At length I tried your “‘ Vegetable Moto,” and after a few doses found 
all the bad symptoms leaving me as if by magic. The ‘‘ Moto,” by its tonic action, had evidently found the source of the disorder, and I can assert it is the finest 
remedy I ever had, its effect being so lasting, yet so mild, and if I wish to hasten its action have only to take a small draught of Eno’s Fruit Salt, An occasional 
dose of the “* Moto” is all that I now require, but I would not be without a supply of it on any consideration.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Verrras. 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK-HEADACHE. 
A GENTLEMAN writes :—“ The ‘ Motos’ are of great value. I have suffered from bilionsness, &c., for upwards of forty years; I have taken Eno’s Fruit Salt 
for upwards of twelve years, the ‘ Motos’ about two; I have never known them fail. There is nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z. 1887.” 


A GENTLE AND CORRECTIVE ACTION. 


My Dear S1r,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘* Vegetable Moto ” is happier in 
more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B. C., Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886. 





PREVENTION. 


Disobey, ye who will, but ye who disobey MUST SUFFER; this law is as certain in its operation as the law of gravitation. With each bottle of “ Vegetable Moto” is 
given a 16-page pamphlet on the Prevention of Disease. 


THE RECURRENCE OF SMALL AILMENTS CAN ONLY BE AVERTED BY STRICT ATTENTION TO DIETETIC 
RULES, ALSO RULES FOR LIFE. 


HYGIENIC LITERATURE. 


Liver Diseases, Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick- | Useful and Effective Liniment for Chalk Stones on COMMON ALIMENTARY SUBSTANCES. 
: jenn ons Sonatigetion, Flatulence. . beet sag — o— iit Arranged into three groups. 

mpure Blood. aundice, Boils, Blemishes, Pimples, &. * . : 
Sleeplessness from Liver Derangement, Excitement, Taking Cold, &c. : a les Jw * oe. A. 4 ee ly Bon 
Nervous Headache, Rules for Life. n cay li nt f POISON the food. es 
Female Complaints. The Danger of Breathing Impure Air. more in the HgBs 0 —— ? 
What are Nervous Complaints ? A Practical Hint on Ventilation. a , seh a 
Anemia. Gout and Rheumatism. Life is Short, &c. Appendix. The careful study of this invaluable information is 
Treatment of Gout and Rheumatism. Table Showing the Mean Time of Digestion of the | the only true way to preveut the recurrence of s 
The Turkish Bath—a Virtual Blood-Washing. Different Articles of Diet. ailments, blood poisons, and other disasters. 





Sold by all Chemists. Price, 1s 1}d.; Post-free, 1s 3d. Prepared only at 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 





soothing properties, commend it as the 
ereatest luxury of the toilet. 








Fair, White Hands. 





Bright, Clear Complexion. 
Soft, Healthful Skin. 


ears 


For the Toilet. 


For the Nursery. Soap 


For Shaving. 








SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :’—The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. ..... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant ; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, 1s 6d and 2s 6d. (The 2s 6d Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses. A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.) Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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